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Borah on Prohibition 


SPEECH which may materially 
A affect the Presidential election 

of 1928 was delivered at Bal- 
timore at a popular meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church by Senator William E. Borah. 
It has made the Senator from Idaho, for 
the time being at least, the most con- 
spicuous leader of those who are loosely 
known as the drys. Yet his speech was 
not so much a defense of prohibition as 
it was a defense of the Constitution. 
More particularly it was an attack upon 
those who, in their attempt to do away 
with prohibition, are advocating meas- 
ures which have no Constitutional war- 
rant and are contrary to the spirit of 
American political institutions. 

By far the most formidable attacks 
which have been made upon prohibition 
are those which have had their base 
upon the theory that a prohibitory law 
as such in the Constitution is out of 
place. Essentially the Constitution is, 
or ought to be, a framework of govern- 
ment. Arguments against the Eighteenth 
Amendment which are based on this 
conception of the Constitution are not 
answered by a mere recital of the evils 
of drink and the drink traffic. But such 
arguments are met on their own ground 
by such a speech as that of Senator 
Borah’s. Indeed, since the Amendment 
is adopted and is a part of the Constitu- 
tion, such a speech as that of Senator 
Borah’s is more than a defense; it is an 
assault. It puts those who heretofore 
have posed as defenders of Constitu- 
tional principles and Constitutional lib- 
erties into the position of sappers and 
miners who are digging under the 


_ very foundations of the Constitution 


itself. 

Senator Borah has thus turned a de- 
fensive fight into an offensive one. He 
has taken the initiative from the enemies 
of prohibition and given it to its friends. 
For the present, at any rate, it is not 
necessary for the supporters of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to answer its 
detractors, for the detractors must put 
their minds to the task of answering 
Senator Borah. 
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Senator William E. Borah 


The New Nullification 


Pr his speech Senator Borah did not 
evade the prohibition issue as a ques- 
tion of public policy. He began, in fact, 
by a vigorous attack upon the liquor 
traffic as a curse to humanity, and in 
particular as an enemy of the modern 
industrial world. He put his indictment 
against the liquor traffic in these specific 
forms: 


The man in the automobile may be 
opposed to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but he will instantly discharge 
a drinking chauffeur. The train may 
be crowded with delegates to the anti- 
prohibition convention, but  thev 
would mob the engineer who would 
take a drink while drawing his pre- 
cious freight. The industrial magnate 
may talk critically of sumptuary laws, 
but he will apply them like a despot 
to the man who watches over the 
driving power of his vast establish- 
ment. 

When safety is involved, we are all 
drys. 

But brutal and ruthless as the drink 


traffic is, Senator Borah expressed him- 
self not so much concerned about it as 
about “the right of the people to write 
and unwrite its Constitution and its law. 
. . . To disregard our Constitution,” he 
added, “#8 "evade it, to nullify it, while 
still refusing to change it, is to plant the 
seeds of destruction in the heart of the 
Nation—is to confess before the world 
that we have neither the moral courage 
nor the intellectual sturdiness for self- 
government.” That the people of Amer- 
ica will ultimately pursue any such 
course Senator Borah does not believe. 
“They may be willing to repeal this 
Amendment, but they are not nullifica- 
tionists.” 

And it is nullification, not repeal, not 
any Constitutional method of changing 
the Constitution, but an unconstitu- 
tional method of evading the Constitu- 
tion that, Senator Borah points out, is 
what is proposed in such a referendum 
as that provided for by the Legislature 
of New York. If the scheme proposed 
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The Theater of Operations in Morocco 


The part of the boundary between the Spanish and French zones regarding 
which Spain and France do not agree is indicated by a broken line 


in that referendum were to be put into 
effect, the Federal Government, which is 
the defender and interpreter of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, would be called upon 
to surrender its functions; for “if this 
referendum interrogatory has any mean- 
ing at all, it is that every State shall de- 
termine for itself its own construction of, 
and obligation to, the Constitution of the 
United States, and that construction is 
to bind the Federal Government. That 
doctrine,” comments Mr. Borah, “was 
shot to death at the Battle of the Wil- 
derness.” 

As Mr. Borah points out, the question 
before the American people is simply 
this: Shall we enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, repeal it, or nullify it? 
Senator Borah has rendered his country 
a great service by making clear that we 
are again facing a questigg t was 
once settled, it was supposed, for good 
and all—the question of nullification. 
We have no doubt that the outcome this 
time will be as it has been before—that 
compromise will be found impossible, 
and that nullification, whether open or 
in disguise, will be found to be as im- 
practicable as it is dangerous. 


France and Spain in North Africa 


A= EL-Krim, the chieftain of the 
Riff tribesmen who have kept up a 
long war against French and Spanish 
rule in North Africa, had his stronghold 
in territory supposed to be subject to the 
supervision of Spain. But it was French 
troops who captured Targuist, and it 
was to the French that Abd-el-Krim 
surrendered. The French commander 


received him, not in disgrace as a re- 
bellious savage, but with the full military 
honors accorded to a worthy foe who 
has proved his qualities. Undoubtedly 
these were wise tactics from the point of 
view of French colonial policy. They 
gave France a friendly standing among 
her Moroccan subjects. 

The Riff tribesmen are reported now 
to be eager to submit to the French, but 
still full of animosity toward the Span- 
iards, whose representatives claim the 
right to govern their zone. 

The end of the rebellion leaves an im- 
portant boundary issue to be settled be- 
tween the allies, France and Spain. They 
have an agreement regarding the divis- 
ion of North African territory. But the 
failure of Spain even to police—much 
less to administer—a considerable part 
of the region allotted to her is notorious. 
This failure has involved France in a 
costly colonial war; and she is not likely 
to overlook her losses and experience. 

There always has been some dispute 
regarding the definite delimitation of the 
French-Spanish frontier in North Africa; 
and now it is reported that France is 
seeking some new arrangement by which 
she will be guaranteed against a recur- 
rence of trouble. She appears as the 
conqueror of the Riff, while Spain has a 
poor record on which to assert her title. 
France is rightly realistic and hard- 
headed in driving international bargains. 
It is to be expected that one result of 
the outcome of the North African war 
will be territorial or administrative re- 
adjustments in her favor which will ex- 
tend the sphere of French authority. 


The Barring Out of Mr. Russell 


is is not likely that the refusal of the 

British Government to allow Charles 
Edward Russell to land at an English 
port unless he would promise not to pro- 
ceed thence to Ireland will precipitate an 
international altercation. 

Mr. Russell, a pronounced anti-Bolsh- 
evist, resigned from the Socialist Party 
(he was its candidate for the Presidency 
in 1916) because of the party’s anti-war 
attitude. He was held up, not be- 
cause he was a Socialist, but because the 
Irish Free State, recalling perhaps an 
address by Mr. Russell in which he pre- 
dicted that Ireland would free herself 
from English shackles, surmised that he 
might make speeches in Ireland opposed 
to the Free State and favorable to the 
non-existent Irish Republic. There is an 
agreement, it seems, between the Free 
State and the British Government under 
which either will, on request, bar en- 
trance of persons objectionable to the 
other. 

It is always an open question whether 
gagging undesirable orators helps or 
hurts the causes they advocate. The 
United States, having gone rather far in 
excluding aliens regarded as undesira- 
bles, is—as Senator Borah, though pro- 
testing, has acknowledged—in no posi- 
tion to complain. 


The First American 
Health Congress 


= thousand guardians and sentinels 

of health lately gathered in Atlantic 
City in the first American Health Con- 
gress ever held in this country. They 
represented sixteen different organiza- 
tions, which fell rather loosely into three 
groups: Public health officials; specialists 
in the field of child health protection and 
of disease prevention; and nurses, who 
formed the largest single group. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, the Chairman of 
the National Health Council, and a 
strong advocate of co-operation, was 
moved to ask in his address at the open- 
ing general session: 

“Are we ripe in the United States for 
an attempt to unite the various National 
voluntary health associations in one 
compact body” for “a concerted unified 
attack on all diseases?” 

An important member of the Congress 
remarked: “Science may reveal the 
hitherto unknown, but unless this knowl- 
edge is translated into terms of common 
understanding its benefits may not be 
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193 
utilized.” That was the real keynote of 
the Congress. 


The Health of the Child 


we of the most significant facts of 
the Congress was the extent of 
effort concerning itself with the child. 

Secretary Hoover, President of the 
American Child Health Association, 
issued in his address what amounted to 
a challenge to the technical group to 
discover the child a hundred per cent 
healthy, and to express their findings in 
such terms that Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith might approximate that child in 
their Mary and their John. 

There was decided interest in the men- 
tal hygiene of the child. Dr. Arnold 
Gesell declared that such accurate meas- 
urements of the mental growth of the 
child have now been established that “we 
can extend throughout the public school 
system in both rural and city schools the 
same educational effort along lines of 
mental hygiene that we now employ in 
the field of physical hygiene.” 


Women in Council 


HE eighteenth biennial Convention 
of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has been in session in 
Atlantic City. The purpose of -the club 
federation, as succinctly stated by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter in a.-recent arti- 
cle, is “to stimulate the individual club; 
to weld the clubs into State organiza- 
tions; to draw the States into a more 
profound understanding of each other 
through the central body, as the spokes 
of a wheel are made a unit by the hub.” 
The thousands of delegates at the Con- 
vention represent many hundred thou- 
sands of members of local clubs. 
Originally the Federation did not en- 
ter the field of National issues, but was 
chiefly educational and social. At the 
biennial of 1914, however, after a hard 
fight for years, the pressure of the suf- 
frage issue resulted in widening the scope 
of the General Federation, and naturally, 
therefore, of the State and local clubs. 
This year, for instance, the subjects 
which have attracted most attention 
have been the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, and the continu- 
ance of the effort for a child labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Speakers like Governor Pinchot and 
William Green, head of the Federation 
of Labor, were listened to with deep in- 
terest. The Federation voted strongly 
in favor of all three causes. The warm- 
est discussion was over child labor, many 





Southern delegates urging that the mat- 
ter was properly one for the States to 
control, but the affirmative action was 
taken by a vote of 678 to 263. 

There has long been a difference of 
opinion as to how far the General Fed- 
eration has the right to control action 
or expression of opinion by the individ- 
ual clubs. Common sense indicates that 








| hes the first time a native Amer- 
ican has won the most highly 
coveted golf title in the world, the 
British Open Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship. Jess Sweetser, the win- 
ner, first gained fame as a golfer 
when as a Yale undergraduate he 
won the American intercollegiate 
golf title. In 1922 he won the 
American amateur golf title—the 
youngest man to have borne that 
honor. Almost as sensational as 
Mr. Sweetser’s latest achievement 
was the unexpected defeat in the 
British tournament which “Bob- 
by” Jones, the almost invincible, 
met at the hands and clubs of the 
young Glasgow champion, Andrew 
Jamieson, who was later beaten by 
A. F. Simpson, who in turn fell be- 
fore the almost impeccable golf of 
the title winner. 
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for 


the relation is friendly and advisory 4 
The clubs are of 7 


rather than coercive. 








varied character and purpose—art, edu- 7 


cation, literary, musical, local improve. 
ment, philanthropic, and so on. They 
will listen to the resolutions passed by 
their General Federation with respect, 
but in large measure they will continue 
to hold their own views and support the 
measures they think to be for the general 
good. 

The Federation is a great instrument 
of social progress, but it does not and 
ought not to have the binding authority 
of a party convention. 


Wallace Buttrick 


[ pone with the enjoyment of 
life, of work, of friends, Wallace 
Buttrick, who died suddenly on May 
27, at the age of seventy-two, was a 
source of refreshment to countless peo- 
ple. His stocky figure and his genial {ace 
seemed the natural outward signs of a 
large-minded, large-hearted, and essen- 
tially happy spirit. He had very strong 
convictions, but he never gave the im- 
pression of trying to impose them on 
others. Rather he framed them in such 
terms that he made them hard to resist. 
For fifteen years Dr. Buttrick was 
secretary of the General Education 
Board, and then successively its Presi- 
dent and its Chairman. What the col- 
leges and schools in this country, and 
particularly of the South, owe to him 
cannot be reckoned. His happy dispo- 
sition was an invaluable ally of his will 
to work. As a consequence he made 
high standards in education alluring, and 
then spurred others to achieving them. 
That he was one of the leading educa- 
tors of this country there can be no 
question. 

If anything could have caused him to 
lose patience, it would have been that 
intellectual Pharisaism that leads some 
people to think themselves superior to 
the mass of mankind. “Education,” he 
said at the Commencement exercises of 
Bowdoin College last year, when he re- 
ceived an honorary degree, “‘is the deter- 
mined and long-continued effort of a 
serious-minded person to train his powers 
of observation, thinking, and reflection 
through gain in knowledge.” According 
to his view, to be educated one must 
have at least some measure of humility. 

He was therefore not among those 
who bring pressure upon colleges to pro- 
vide means for enabling students “to get 
on in the world,” to get money, or fame. 
or prominence. His whole influence was 
for directing education into channels that 
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would refresh and feed the mind and 
spirit. He was well aware, as he made 
plain in his Bowdoin speech, that “a 
fault with education in America is too 
much teaching.” He rightly appraised 
the value of libraries, laboratories, and 
other educational appliances as useful 
helps, but as no substitute for education 
itself. So far from inclining him to low 
standards, his principles led him to em- 
ploy the highest standards in measuring 
the work of the colleges with which he 
had to do. It is not the number who 
graduate from college that indicates edu- 
cational progress, as he viewed it, but 
the number who are started well in the 
process of educating themselves. 

It is fortunate for this country that 
an educator in Dr. Buttrick’s position of 
influence was able with genial persua- 
siveness to give support to those views of 
education that a country like ours in an 
age like this finds it easy to neglect. 


A Star Tells a Story 
a The Outlook often refuses 
to be unduly hurried in reporting 
the significant events of the week, know- 
ing that most of its readers prefer accu- 
rate information late to inaccurate infor- 
mation early, it has never before been 
able to report as legitimate news an 
event that took place ten million years 
ago. We wish to announce that word of 
the explosion of a great star which oc- 
curred as long ago as that has just 
reached the earth and has been reported 
by two astronomers of the university 
city of Heidelberg. 

Ten million years ago—the figure is 
only a rough approximation—a star, 
probably not unlike our sun, met with 
some catastrophe which caused it to 
blaze forth within a few hours with 
thousands of times its ordinary bright- 
Its light has thus been steadily 
traveling across interstellar space ever 
since the dawn epoch of the age of 
mammals. Yet it has just arrived. 
Such stars are termed new stars, tem- 
porary stars, or “nove” by astronomers. 
In all, forty-five of these interesting ob- 
jects have been observed in the last three 
centuries, one of them, called by the 
euphonious name Nova Pictoris, blazed 
forth brilliantly last year in the skies of 
the antipodes. It has often been sug- 
gested that the Star of Bethlehem was 
such a new star, similar to the phenom- 
enal “nova” which, visible in the day- 
time, alarmed Europe in 1572. These 
new stars have, however, all been within 
our own galaxy or universe. The one 
just announced is in another universe. 


ness. 


This strengthens the recent conviction 
that even our vast galaxy, the Milky 
Way, itself made up of more than a bill- 
ion suns, has hundreds of thousands of 
counterparts in other regions of space. 


A Million Other Universes 
A TELESCOPE of moderate size reveals 
the fact that very many of the 
stars outside of the Milky Way form 
really great spiral structures like pin- 


wheels. These are separate or “island” 
universes, nearly a million in number, 

















Wallace Buttrick 


and so inconceivably far from us that 
their distances expressed in miles mean 
nothing. When in our January 23, 1924, 
issue we announced the discovery of an 
island universe so distant that light re- 
quired 700,000 years to make the earth- 
ward journey, we felt that the whole of 
nature could hardly be expanded more. 
Yet within a short time astronomers 
found that the great spiral nebula visible 
to the naked eye in the constellation 
Andromeda was a whole million light- 
years away from us, while recently Dr. 
Knut Lundmark shewed that one of the 
other spiral universes must be fifty-six 
times as far away as that! 

Yet the event which took place in one 
of these inconceivably remote galaxies 
ten million years ago displays the same 
general characteristics as those that oc- 
cur in our own universe. It shows that 
the same Power governs there that gov- 
erns here. Though the rapid expansion 
of our measures of nature belittles us 
physically, it enhances our conviction 
that the infinite world is under the con- 
trol of a single infinite law. 
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Why ? 


' YILLIAM G. MURDOCK, 

who until a month ago was 

Prohibition Administrator of 

Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
has resigned his post. 

Why? 

Press reports have stated that Colonel 
Lincoln C. Andrews requested his resig- 
nation. Almost every one knew that 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were 
“wide open.” Although officials of that 
territory seemed to be quite satisfied, 
those in Washington were not. 

It was during the Murdock term of 
office that a subordinate divisional chief 
protested in vain his inability to enforce 
the law with crooked agents. Discharged 
by their immediate chief after being 
caught red-handed in the acceptance of 
bribes and in the destroying of impor- 
tant records and evidence, these agents 
soon came back to their positions, rein- 
stated by the Administrator. When 
Colonel Andrews learned of this, he 
acted. 

He forced Murdock out and put 
Baird in his place. But to what re- 
sult? 

Frederick C. Baird, who was trans- 
ferred from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
as Prohibition Administrator of Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
whose energy and honesty were ac- 
claimed by all, has now resigned. 

Why? 

William S. Vare, an avowed wet, won 
the Republican Senatorial nomination in 
the recent State primary. 

A special despatch to the New York 
“World” of May 30 reads: 


Philadelphia politicians, especially 
those of the Vare machine, were not 
unduly surprised by the resignation of 
Frederick Baird as Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Baird’s boast last week that 
he would make Atlantic City as “dry 
as the Sahara” and that he would 
make the Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion bone dry was his swan song, Vare 
leaders said to-day. 


A despatch from Pittsburgh of the 
same date reads: 


“Frederick C. Baird’s career as Pro- 
hibition Administrator of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey was quickly ended by 
William S. Vare, of Philadelphia. 
Nothing else will explain his resigna- 
tion,” was the gist of opinion expressed 
by influential politicians here to-day. 


Charles L. Carslake, Federal prohibi- 
tion agent stationed in New Jersey, was 
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“eased out of the Federal service” for 
doing his duty. 

Why? 

In an interview published in The 
Outlook of last week Mr. Carslake 
stated: 

“People higher up won’t stand for en- 
forcement. ... 

“With politics and the underworld 
hooked up together and so much under- 
ground influence working throughout the 
department, I don’t think there is a 
chance of the law being enforced... . 

“If you tread on the toes of men 
higher up or their friends, you are im- 
mediately called off... . 

“The supposedly good people don’t 
back us up.” 

The Rev. John B. Adams, a Meth- 
odist minister who gave up his pastorate 
to become a Federal prohibition agent in 
New Jersey, was “constantly harassed in 
the performance of his duty and finally 
dismissed from the service.” 

Why? 

The story of Mr. Adams’s unwanted 
honesty and energy is told in detail by 
Ernest W. Mandeville in this issue. 

And yet from New Jersey and Phila- 


delphia come some of the loudest voices 
saying that prohibition is a farcical fail- 
ure. Quite probably in New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania it is, but— 

Why? 

You may roll your own concluding 
paragraph. 


The Prosperous Filipino 


N extremely significant point was 
brought out clearly in the recent 
annual report of General Leon- 

ard Wood, Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands. It was that the 
super-eloquent political harangues of the 
agitators at the island capital have no 
force elsewhere. The great body of the 
Filipinos are contentedly at work. Says 
General Wood: “During the year I vis- 
ited all parts of the archipelago, found 
everywhere contented and happy people 
living under steadily improving condi- 
tions, undisturbed by political propa- 
ganda from Manila.” 

So long as crops are good (and last 
year’s crops were many millions of dol- 
lars more valuable than the year before), 
so long as the public health is satisfac- 
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tory, so long as taxes are easily raised, 
the Filipino of the great non-urban class 
is not worrying about instant indepen- 
dence. Some one lately said that if the 
American administrators were to sail 
away to-morrow the Filipinos would 
swim after the ships to bring them back. 
Even in obvious exaggeration there is 
usually some substance of truth. 

Uncle Sam is held up to scorn fre- 
quently by his enemies as the oppres- 
sor of the aspiring Filipinos. And 
sometimes it is not his enemies, but well- 
meaning and sincere American humani- 
tarians, impressed by the Philippine in- 
dependence movement, who so represent 
him. It is interesting, therefore, to hear 
a Filipino voice raised to give him a 
somewhat different description. 

Vicente Viilamin, a Filipino lawyer, 
spoke at the National Conference on 
International Problems and Relations, 
held recently at Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science and the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 
on the problems of his native islands. 
Mr. Villamin, resident for some years in 
the United States, is so well known for 
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week (Memorial Day) at Newark, New Jersey. 





A MASSIVE monument, expressive of the spirit of all the wars in American history, was dedicated on Monday of last 
By this large grouping of forty-two figures Gutzon Borglum has 
pictured, to use his own phrases, in the foreground, the Nation’s “leaders in defensive assembly;” in the central part. 
“action and struggle;” and in the background, “the civil body, the home life, adjusting itself to necessary sacrifice.” 
The design, adapted to the narrow, pointed park in which the monument is placed, is in the form of a Tudor sword, of 
which the granite base on which the statuary rests forms the hilt, the rest of the sword being formed by a basin of water. - 
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his advocacy of continued American 
protection of the Philippines that he has 
been burned in effigy repeatedly by na- 
tionalist agitators in Manila. Yet his 
position is based on reasons of Philip- 
pine self-interest, and is consistent with 
belief in the mental capacity of his 
countrymen to govern themselves, which 
he himself asserts. Independence, he 
declares, would mean that Japan would 
be compelled to take possession. 

“My country depends for its very ex- 
istence upon exporting its surplus prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. Villamin. “The Ameri- 
can markets are open to us free of duty. 
If the United States withdrew, the privi- 
lege of free duty would cease and we 
should have to seek markets in competi- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

“Admitting that America is actuated 
by self-interest in holding on to us, 
Japan upon the withdrawal of America 
would be actuated by a greater and 
more pressing self-interest. The auton- 
omy which we now enjoy, compared to 
the kind of administration we would 
have under Japan, is relatively freedom.” 

“If Japan had access to the iron, oil, 
and rubber of the Philippines,” said Dr. 
Charles C. Batchelder, Secretary of the 
American Asiatic Association, at the 
same Conference, “her economic prob- 
lems would be solved for the next hun- 
dred years.” 

Investigations of the possibility of 
growing rubber in the Philippines, made 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce and also by private associa- 
tions, have indicated that climatic and 
soil conditions in the southern part of 
the islands offer as favorable opportuni- 
ties as the great rubber-producing re- 
gions of Malaya, Sumatra, and other 
districts of the Middle East controlled 
by Great Britain, France, and Holland. 
At least 1,500,000 acres of good lands 
in Mindanao and neighboring smaller 
islands are reported to be suitable for 
tubber planting. They are estimated to 
be capable of producing 200,000 tons of 
rubber annually, or enough to meet the 
expected deficiency in world production 
that experts forecast for the period from 
1929 on. 

Control of the Philippines by the 
United States does not mean that Japan 
will be excluded from securing, on a fair 
basis with other nations, her share of 
Philippine production of raw materials. 
But, whatever may be the terms of fu- 
ture American relations with the Philip- 
pines, it is certain that Americans would 


not wish to run the risk of having a 
source of supplies so vital to the United 
States pass under the control of any 
other Power. Nor could Americans take 
any pride in a course which would leave 
their country’s wards adrift on the sea 
of international politics. 


Lloyd George’s Last 
Stand P 


ONDON clubmen are betting on 
L, the outcome of the conflict that 
has broken out between Lloyd 
George and Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
the veteran leaders of the Liberal Party 
in Great Britain. The odds on Lloyd 
George are reported to be about the 
same as the odds on Colorado, the fa- 
vored horse in the Derby races. That 
fact, putting a fight in the Liberal Party 
in the class of a sporting event, indicates 
the changed standing of the historic 
political body which has exercised so 
great power in British affairs in the past. 
Open feuds between the leaders of a 
political party usually mean either that 
the organization is so strong that it can 
afford the risks of an internal struggle 
or so weak that it cannot avoid them. 
The Liberal Party controversy is of the 
second sort. Precipitated by Lloyd 
George’s policy and conduct during the 
general strike in Great Britain, it springs 
really from long-standing divisions and 
uncertainties. However it turns out, it 
is likely to hasten the decline of British 
Liberalism. 

During the general strike Lloyd 
George sharply criticised Prime Minister 
Baldwin and his Conservative Cabinet in 
Parliament for their policy in the days 
immediately preceding the breakdown of 
negotiations and the stoppage of work. 
In an article for the Hearst newspaper 
syndicate for which he writes the former 
war Prime Minister predicted a long 
industrial war with dire results for Brit- 
ish trade. Lord Oxford and Asquith— 
more familiar to Americans as Herbert 
Asquith—condemned both of these ac- 
tions. In a public letter to Lloyd George 
he charged his former Cabinet colleague 
practically with disloyalty both to the 
country and the party. He declared 
that Lloyd George had taken a separate 
course, disregarding the policy agreed 
upon by Liberal leaders in conference; 
and that this course was calculated to 
weaken the Government and injure the 
prestige of Great Britain abroad at a 
time when all Britishers should have 
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been demonstrating an unshakable na- 
tional unity. Lord Grey and other im- 
portant Liberal leaders have backed Lord 
Oxford and Asquith in moving to secure 
from the party a formal censure of Lloyd 
George. That would amount to forcing 
the man who is Parliamentary Chairman 
for the Liberals out of the ranks. 

Lloyd George, true to his record as a 
fighting politician and as the leader who 
for years was admittedly the inspiring 
genius of his party, has defended himself 
vigorously. In his stand he has been 
supported by such independent and in- 
fluential journals as the ‘Manchester 
Guardian” and the “Nation,” as well as 
by the London “Daily Chronicle,” which 
regularly represents his views. Not only 
does he command important press sup- 
port, but also the financial backing of 
men whose contributions would be 
missed sorely by the Liberal Party. 
Badly shaken by its loss of all but a few 
seats in the House of Commons as a re- 
sult of the last elections, the party now 
feels the menace of complete disorgani- 
zation. The Lloyd George-Asquith dis- 
pute has caused a division which runs 
through the entire membership. 

The differences between Lloyd George 
and the other leaders reach far back of 
the general strike. Lloyd George has 
been accused of more and more radical 
tendencies and of flirting with the chiefs 
of the right wing of the Labor Party. 
The Liberal spokesmen now opposing 
him have developed more conservative 
tendencies, as their position during the 
strike showed. 

Recently Lloyd George brought for- 
ward a new land reform scheme, designed 
to put the Government in control of all 
land not directly worked by the owner 
and to create more favorable conditions 
for farmers and farm laborers. It is sig- 
nificant that he returned in this scheme 
to an issue of the early years of his po- 
litical career. As a young member of 
Parliament in the ’90’s, he attacked the 
“feudal land system” of England. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the As- 
quith Cabinet in 1908, he devised 
budgets which put heavy tax burdens on 
unproductive, inherited, and ultra-profit- 
able lands. In 1913 he preposed a Min- 
istry of Lands scheme for the reform of 
land monopoly. At that time he de- 
clared that “the landlord is no more 
necessary to agriculture than a gold 
chain is to a watch.” His latest agrarian 
program alienated the sympathy of other 
Liberals more conservatively inclined; 
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but at the time it was Lord Oxford and 
Asquith who quieted the quarrel. Lloyd 
George’s policy in the general strike ap- 
parently has been chosen as a propitious 
occasion for forcing matters to a decisive 
point. 

Lloyd George no longer is the power 
in Great Britain that he was during the 
war and immediately afterward. His 
vacillating policies in the first years of 
the peace and his perilous adventures in 
Continental high diplomacy undermined 
not only the public confidence in him— 
never too strong—but also his persona! 
popularity, which was almost unprece- 
dented. His abandonment of a contract 
to write for American newspapers of the 
highest standing in favor of a more 


profitable Hearst syndicate contract low- 
ered his prestige both at home and 
abroad. Nevertheless the “Manchester 
Guardian” affirms he represents all that 
is constructive and alive in the Liberal 
Party to-day. Lord Oxford and Asquith 
is seventy-four years old; Lord Grey is 
younger, but much shaken in health. 
Lloyd George, leading in the House of 
Commons the remnant of the once-dom- 
inant Liberal faction, is still a dynamic 
personality, able to stir more interest 
than any other man in the party ranks. 
If the coalition against him proves strong 
enough to drive him out, his going may 
wreck the organization and rnark the end 
of Liberalism as a practical force in Brit- 
ish politics. 


Sweden 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


r NHE visit of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden to this country has 
turned the attention of Ameri- 

cans to his native land as no parliamen- 

tary treaty or political embassy could 
possibly do. Although thousands of 

Swedes have emigrated to the United 

States and have become substantial citi- 

zens, especially in the Northwest, it is 

seventy-five years since our newspapers 
have said as much about Sweden as they 
are saying to-day. In 1850 another na- 
tive of Sweden came across the Atlantic 
on a non-political mission and captivated 
the entire country. This visitor was 

Jenny Lind, the “Swedish Nightingale.” 

Not even Adelina Patti nor Caruso in 

their most popular triumphs excited 

greater enthusiasm among music lovers 
and lion hunters. In addition to her 
beautiful voice—in her day incompara- 
ble—-Jenny Lind had qualities of per- 
sonality and character that added to her 
charm. P. T. Barnum, whose name is 
immortalized in the annals of advertising 

art, was her American manager. l- 

though he brought her over as a kind of 

circus “stunt,” or side show, he fell un- 
der her spell as everybody else did and 
his enterprise was lifted out of the realm 
of mere speculation and became one of 
the finest illustrations in musical or dra- 
matic history of what the relations of an 
impressario and an artist may be when 
each tries to be an unselfish partner. 

It is not unfair to say that an ordinary 
impression of Sweden in this country is 
that it breeds men of the viking type, 


but that the refinements of life must be 
looked for in less desolate parts of Eu- 
rope. Asa matter of fact, Stockholm is 
one of the most charming of European 
capitals. It is so situated on the bays 
and inlets of the Baltic Sea that it has 
been sometimes called the “Venice of the 
North.” Among many delightful and 
picturesque water excursions that I have 
made I remember with especial pleasure 
one on a small steamer that plied from 
Stockholm down a lovely estuary, dotted 
with islands, called, I believe, the Saltsjo. 
Neither the Mediterranean, nor the 
Solent, nor Long Island Sound, nor 
Penobscot Bay, affords a more beautiful 
sheet of water for small-boat sailing. 
My acquaintance with the Saltsjo was 
made in 1897, when I had the pleasure 
of visiting the World’s Fair which was 
held that year in the Swedish capital. I 
spent a few days again in Stockholm in 
1910, under circumstances that gave me 
a special opportunity to form an impres- 
sion of the esteem in which the Crown 
Prince, then a young man of twenty- 
eight, was held by his people. Brahms, 
I believe, once said that it is dangerous 
to criticise the musical compositions of 
a Royal Highness, because you can 
never be sure who wrote them. I do not 
know whether Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
has ever handled a palette or a fiddle- 
bow himself, but of his appreciation of 
art and music some evidence has come 
under my own eyes. Orchestral and 


choral music is carried to a high point of 
perfection in Stockholm, and I happen 
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to know that Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
is familiar with the best contemporary 
European painting and sculpture. These 
are perhaps hereditary tastes. His 
grandiather, King Oscar I, was a distin- 
guished musical amateur, and his uncle, 
Prince Eugene, has devoted himself to 
painting as if it were his profession. 
Some of Prince Eugene’s landscapes 
which I saw in Stockholm are worthy of 
a place on the line in any exhibition of 
the Paris Salon or of the New York 
Academy of Design. 

The intellectual life of Sweden forms 
no insignificant chapter in the history of 
science and literature. It possesses a 
university at Upsala, established in the 
fifteenth century, which has turned out 
some very distinguished men. Among 
the names of its graduates perhaps the 
best known to the English-speaking 
world is that of Linné, or Linnzus, one 
of the founders of the modern science of 
botany. In applied science there are 
two natives of Sweden to whom America 
is especially indebted. It is conceivable, 
perhaps even quite probable, that we 
should not have had our modern sky- 
scrapers if the Swedish ironmaster Go- 
ransson had not materially aided Sir 
Henry Bessemer to perfect his process of 
making steel. President Coolidge has 
recently reminded us oi the great debt 
we owe to John Ericsson, the designer 
and builder of the Monitor during our 
Civil War. This achievement, however, 
is far from being the only contribution 
Ericsson made to modern civilization. 
He was, as the President said, one of the 
first to apply the screw-propeller to 
steamships, and he came within measur- 
able distance of being, instead of George 
Stephenson, the father of the steam rail- 
way. In the famous competition at 
Rainhill Stephenson’s Rocket won. the 
prize and became the progenitor of the 
great Moguls and Mallets that haul our 
huge trains to-day. But Ericsson’s loco- 
motive—he was only twenty-six at the 
time—called the Novelty, was not a bad 
second, and is said to have drawn a 
coach full of passengers at a rate of be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles an hour. 
Ericsson, by the way, was a prodigy in 
his time. The son of a Swedish mining 
engineer, he was at twelve years of age 
employed as a draughtsman by a great 
canal company in his native land, and at 
twenty-three he became a captain of 
army engineers. 


The word army is a reminder that . 


Sweden has had a shining military his- 
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The John Ericsson 
Memorial, which 
was unveiled and 
dedicated in Wash- 
ington on May 29 
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tory entirely disproportionate to its 
physical stature. In area it is about 
three-fifths the size of the State of Texas 
and in population about one-half the size 
of the State of New York. Yet Charles 
XII was one of the outstanding Euro- 
pean warriors of his day and had the 
temerity to attack his neighbor, the great 
Russian giant. Voltaire called him “per- 
haps the most extraordinary man ever 
born.” At any rate, he deserves the 
credit of being the occasion of one of the 
great works of biographical literature. 
Macaulay said that Voltaire’s “Life of 
Charles XI” is comparable to Boswell’s 
“Johnson” and Carlyle called it a model 
of its kind and asserted that in beauty 
of literary style it rivals the work of the 
Roman historian Sallust. Thus we owe 
Sweden a literary as well as a scientific 
debt. 

In creative literature three Swedes 
may be mentioned who have exercised 
an important influence on the thought of 
the English-speaking people, although in 
very different domains of the intellectual 
liie—Fredrika Bremer, the novelist; 
Sirindberg, the erratic, erotic, and real- 
istic dramatist; and Emanuel Sweden- 
borg the mystical theologian. Sweden- 
borg’s celestial visions, like those of 
William Blake, the “queer” English poet 
and painter, excited the suspicions and 
prejudices of the realists of his time— 


prejudices that have followed his name 
into other lands and other generations. 
We are prone to forget, therefore, that 
in his early life Swedenborg was an ac- 
complished scientist. His scholarship 
and discoveries entitle him to be remem- 
bered, not merely as a theological mys- 
tic, but as a geologist, a physicist, an 
anatomist, and a psychologist. In all 
these branches of pure and applied 
science he made valuable contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge. 

On my visit to Stockholm in 1897, to 
which I have already referred, I had a 
pleasant experience which enlightened 
me as to the cultural basis of that gen- 
eral region of northern Europe. I was 
traveling by a most comfortable and 
well-appointed night express train from 
Stockholm to Christiania, or, as it is now 
called, Oslo. In the morning I was 
standing in the corridor of my compart- 
ment car looking out at the beautiful 
forest and mountain scenery, and fell 
into conversation with a gentleman who 
stepped out of the adjoining compart- 
ment. He spoke my native language 
perfectly, but with what we Americans 
are pleased to call an “English accent.” 
I assumed that he was an Englishman, 
and something I said led him to perceive 
the assumption. Whereupon he informed 
me that he was a Finn from Helsing- 
fors. 


“Then you must have lived a long 
time in England,” I remarked. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I 
haven’t been in England for twenty-five 
years.” 

“How is it, then,” ! exclaimed, ‘‘that 
you speak English in such perfect ver- 
nacular?” 

He gave me the following explanation. 
The children of the primary and high 
schools of Helsingfors, he said, were 
taught six modern languages as a matter 
of course—Finnish, their native lan- 
guage; Russian, their political language 
(Finland was then a dependency of the 
Romanoffs); Swedish, the language of 
their immediate and commercial neigh- 
bors; German, which was also an essen- 
tial commercial language in that section 
of Europe; French, which was the lan- 
guage of the fine arts and diplomacy; 
and English, which was becoming the 
international language of travel and 
affairs. When the school-children, I 
thought, receive this kind of education, 
it is not surprising that the educated 
classes have a broad conception of the 
international progress of literature, his- 
tory, and science. 

The only drawback to a visit to Swe- 
den is the language. It is almost im- 
possible for an English-speaking tongue 
and palate to pronounce it gracefully. It 
has certain vowel sounds quite different 
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from anything in English, French, Ital- 
ian, or Spanish. Only one born and 
bred in Sweden, for example, can pro- 
nounce the simple Swedish word for 


house. If any reader of these lines 
doubts my word let him ask some Swe- 
dish friend to say in his native language 
“seven thousand seven hundred and 
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seventy-seven.” If he then tries to re- 
peat his friend’s glib phrase, he will find 
that in this case imitation, however sin- 
cere, is not the simplest form of flattery. 


A Sparkling Second-Class Painter 


A London Art Letter by C. LEWIS HIND 


S | OTE.—This is a real art letter. 
It is in reply to a lengthy com- 
munication, nicely typed, nicely 

composed, from a reader of The Outlook 

in Cheyenne, Wyoming, asking for infor- 
mation about Sir Peter Lely. My cor- 
respondent says: “I am endeavoring to 
gather together some data regarding Sir 

Peter Lely and his paintings. Being so 

far away from the art centers of this and 

your country, our sources of information 
of this character are very limited in- 
deed.” This letter interested me because 

I have never written about Lely, and I 

have been asking myself, “Why?” I 

write about other second and third class 

painters; why not about that facile, com- 
petent, sparkling Anglo-Dutch craftsman, 

Sir Peter Lely, who painted Charles I, 

Cromwell, Charles II, and the ‘“Wind- 

sor Beauties’? But let me begin my 

letter in the orthodox way: 


1S uta friend in Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming: 


When you visit Hampton Court Pal- 
ace, that home of kings and memories, 
that treasure-house of pictures, furni- 
ture, and tapestries, you will come in 
time to a paneled wall upon which hang 
Sir Peter Lely’s “Windsor Beauties.” 
Looking at them, perhaps with a smile, 
you may say to yourself, “Here, for bet- 
ter or worse, is Lely, the fruition of his 
talent, and the mark of his limitations.” 

His fame suffers from his success with 
these “Windsor Beauties.” The paint- 
ing of the clothes, so rich and flamboy- 
ant, is accomplished; no fault can be 
found with the draughtsmanship except 
that it is never inspired; the pattern of 
these sumptuous portraits pleases the 
eyes, but one charming, sleepy face is 
like another; there is no -characteriza- 
tion. They are “Beauties’”—that is all; 
and that is something. If they had souls, 
Lely did not trouble himself to seek and 
find. 

They are ladies of the Court of 
Charles II, and they are called the 
“Windsor Beauties” because before their 
removal to Hampton Court they hung in 
the Queen’s bedchamber at Windsor 
Castle. There were originally eleven of 
them, but two are missing. Looking at 

















Nell Gwyn, by Sir Peter Lely 


the blended drowsiness and sweetness of 
these fair, frail ladies, and recalling the 
lines of the poet—the “sleepy eye that 
spoke the melting soul,” the “nightgowns 
fastened with a single pin,” one has a 
sense Of surfeit, one’s appreciation is 
cloyed. The fame of Lely has suffered 
from the sensuousness: of these ‘“‘Beau- 
ties.” They seem made to order; they 
are standardized Beauties. 

Lely cuts rather a small figure in the 
auction-room and in the market. The 
unkind call him a maker of “furniture 
pictures.” Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, who were born more than 
a century later, have far outpaced Lely. 
Rightly. They were artists with inde- 
pendent visions. Lely was a fine crafts- 
man, little more. He was a Court 
painter, and he went easily with the 
times in which he lived. 


B I must be fair to Lely. If you in 

Cheyenne, when you visit London, 
want a tonic after the sleepy languors of 
the Charles II’s “Beauties” at Hampton 
Court, visit Greenwich Hospital and gaze 
upon Lely’s portraits of twelve Admiral. 
(known as “Flagg-men’’) that hang in 
the Painted Hall. These are strong and 
rugged; but here again Lely is unfortu- 
nate. After the first shock of surprise 
that he who painted those sleepy “Beau- 
ties” should also have painted these 
vigorous admirals, one tires of them. 
They are monotonous. No admiral 
stands out demanding attention and ap- 
preciation. 

But there is one place where you can 
thoroughly enjoy the attractive, limited 
art of go-with-the-times Lely. That is 
the National Portrait Gallery, which ad- 
journs the National Gallery. There are 
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a dozen portraits by him in Room VII, 
some poor, some bearing the fatal legend 
“Painted in the studio of Sir Peter Lely,” 
which means that his pupils did most of 
the work; but there is one portrait that 
shows Lely at his best, his charming 
best—‘‘Nell Gwyn,” lively and smiling, 
seated in a landscape; and because she is 
alone this Beauty, who sprang from the 
people, seems to plead for more recogni- 
tion for the charming, accomplished art 
of easy-going Lely. 


HE had a very successful life. Lely 
came to London from Holland, at 
the age of twenty-three, in the train of 
William of Orange. The great Van Dyck 
died in that year, and shrewd Lely strove 
to step into his shoes; finally he became 
Court painter. The picture he painted 


of Charles I is now at Sion House. 
Cromwell instructed Lely to portray him 
with all his “roughness, pimples, and 
warts,” and Lely, who was all things to 
all men, did it. Charles II made him a 
baronet. 


ie your letter you inclose a photograph 

which I gather has been in your 
family for more than a century; you say 
that it is supposed to be a portrait of 
Charles II by Sir Peter Lely. Well, one 
cannot judge much from a photograph, 
but I do not think that it bears any re- 
semblance to Charles II, and, if by Lely, 
it does not sparkle. It is not unlike the 
Duke of Buckingham, the profligate 
courtier and companion of Charles I, 
whose portrait by Lely is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


A Serb Speaks 
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You ask if Lely signed his portraits. 
Rarely. The “Comtesse of Grammont,” 
one of the “Windsor Beauties,” is signed. 

Finally, you inquire about any books 
on Lely. Until recently little was writ- 
ten about him except in art dictionaries 
and in the pages of Walpole. But in 
1922 an excellent little book, “Lely and 
Kneller,” by C. H. Collins-Baker, was 
published (Philip Allan & Co.). And 
for a wider survey of the period I can 
recommend the same author’s “Lely and 
the Stuart Portrait Painters.” 

Every important gallery should possess 
one Lely, preferably a “Beauty,” by this 
sparkling second-class painter. 

Adieu, unseen friend in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. I am touched by your inter- 
est in Sir Peter Lely. Cheyei.ue is so far 
from London. 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


MERICAN and European inter- 
A est in the Salonika affair pro- 
ceeds, not from any detail of 
that affair, but from the fact that it may 
ultimately become a cause of armed con- 
flict in the Balkans and even produce, as 
did another Balkan event, a world war. 
A Greek view of the matter has ap- 
peared in these columns. There should 
be a Serb offset. Here it is. 


. nelgies has always been the great 
port of Macedonia and of its hinter- 
land. It is now more so than ever. It 
is no longer a. Turkish, but a Greek port, 
and the Greeks, with praiseworthy wis- 
dom, have granted to the Serbs, not only 
commercial privileges, but even a free 
port. 

Greek Macedonia means the strip 
along the AXgean. Serbian Macedonia 
means the hinterland. The export from 
both regions is now important and is 
bound to be far more so. 

That from the hinterland is being held 
up by the Greeks, strange to say. In the 
first place, there are transportation hin- 
drances. The largest Jugoslav export is 
in live stock, and Serbia, as the greatest 
component part of Jugoslavia, is vitally 
interested in it. Yet a lading of live 
stock was detained on the way between 
Guevgeli (the Serbo-Greek frontier) and 
Salonika, a distance of forty-nine miles, 
lor no less than thirty days.. This is the 
extremest case. But the other delays, 
occurring daily, are certainly exasperat- 
Ing enough. The Serbs are justly impa- 
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tient and resentful. They demand rea- 
sonable transportation facilities. Export 
trade is suffering because these are not 
granted. Certainly the absurd and costly 
alternative of sending Macedonian ex- 
ports from southeast to northwest out of 
Jugoslav Adriatic ports cannot be consid- 
ered. 

The Greeks excuse detention because 
of their single-track road, their lack of 
locomotives and rolling stock, and _ be- 
cause of customs formalities. “Very well, 
then,” is the Serb reply, “let us take over 
the road.” 

That is the chief demand. The others 
have to do with the Serb free zone at 
Salonika. I saw it to-day. Its position, 
though nearest the railway, seems the 
worst in the harbor, there being least 
depth of water. Moreover, it is not large 
enough, the Serbs claim. They ask that 
it be increased and towards greater 
depth. Finally, as a Greek free zone has 
been established, completely encircling 
the Serb zone, there is a double and un- 
necessary line of official formalities. As a 
Serb said to-day, “We ask, not only for 
an enlargement of our zone, but also for 
a recognition of our functionaries therein 
to function, as already set forth by 
treaty.” 

Up to the present, because of the 
above reasons, the Serb zone has 
amounted to little. If, for example, 
Macedonian opium (the most valuable 
of all medicinally, it being highest in 
tnorphia content) is to be exported, it is 
still done through the Hebrew firms at 


Salonika who have long held this monop- 
oly. 


“eo world has not realized the pro- 

digious potential economic value 
of the Vardar Valley,” says a Serb I 
know. “Its products, and also those of 
eastern Albania, find their natural out- 
let at Salonika. Our demands upon 
Greece, therefore, are not those of a ban- 
dit, as has been charged. We ask simply 
for commercial justice. 

“We have no notion of following these 
demands by force of arms. It is not 
necessary. Through her present able 
Foreign Minister Greece has declared her 
desire to consider the problem purely 
from an economic and technical, and not 
from a political point of view. This is 
assuredly the right attitude. The situa- 
tion will be cleared directly we obtain 
freedom from oppression and a wider 
free zone. 

“The main difficulty in the matter is 
that Greece still clings to the obsession 
of regarding any Serb advance as indi- 
cating our determination (once Aus- 
tria’s) of obtaining full political control 
at Salonika. No proper protestations 
from our side of the border seem to allay 
this fear, fomented, as it has been by the 
exuberance of an international yellow 
press. Only a continuance of the consis- 
tent Jugoslav governmental policy of 
doing everything possible for commercial 
exchanges without in the least infringing 
upon Greek sovereignty can avail.” 

Salonika, Greece. 








The Raiding Parson 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


' Y all odds the best prohibition 

B agent in all New Jersey”—thus 

reads a commendation by Divis- 

ional Chief F. A. Hazeltine of the Rev. 

John B. Adams, otherwise known as 
“the raiding parson.” 

But “the best” was evidently too good 
for the New Jersey Federal Prohibition 
Unit, for this highly successful raider 
was constantly harassed in the perform- 
ance of his duty and finally dismissed 
from the service. The disappointment 
of not being able to carry on his work 
broke down his health. Ex-Agent Adams 
is now a sick man. As shown in the case 
of Charles L. Carslake, described last 
week, the course of an honest prohibition 
agent is not a smooth one. 

The Rev. John B. Adams got his title 
“the raiding parson” before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment became the law of the 
land. For years Mr. Adams held the 
post of Field Secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Law and Order League. When he 
accepted a Methodist pastorate in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, he cleaned up 
the town of Nanticoke. Some time after 
the National Prohibition Law had gone 
into effect Mr. Adams resumed his min- 
istry in New Jersey. 

Charles Brown, then Federal Prohibi- 
tion Director of the State of New Jer- 
sey, sent for Mr. Adams and urged him 
to accept an appointment as a Federal 
agent. Director Brown admitted that he 
did not have a man under him on the 
prohibition force whom he could trust. 
Although Mr. Adams was slightly be- 
yond the age limit of fifty years, Direc- 
tor Brown especially urged his appoint- 
ment as a most valuable and trustworthy 
man. As an ardent prohibitionist the 
Rev. Mr. Adams was keenly interested 
in the proper enforcement of the law. So 
he resigned his pastorate and entered the 
Federal service. His salary was $1,800 
a year plus a $240-a-year bonus. 

Mr. Adams told me that under the 
State directorship of Mr. Brown he was 
able to establish the reputation of “the 
most active agent in New Jersey.” 

“IT don’t think that I am exaggerating 
when I say that I have made more ar- 
rests than any other three agents,” said 
Mr. Adams. “I was working mainly in 
Atlantic City and southern New Jersey. 
I would make from three to five arrests 
almost every day. Although Yellowley, 
the big boss of the agents in Washing- 
ton, sent out instructions that we were 
to lock up immediately those whom we 
arrested, I was the only man in this sec- 
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tion who carried out that order. The 
ordinary procedure was to swear out a 
warrant. The agent would leave the 
warrant with the United States Commis- 
sioner, who would send it up to Trenton. 
Then in a couple of weeks a United 
States marshal would come down to 
make the arrest. By that time the cul- 
prits had vanished. When I made an 
arrest, I locked up the parties and took 
them before the United States Commis- 
sioner immediately. 

“Prohibition Directors changed, and 
the new Director would not send any one 
down to work with me. It is usually 
necessary that agents work in pairs.” 
Agent Carslake, whose case was told in 
The Outlook of last week, confirmed this 
and other statements concerning the 
treatment of Mr. Adams. 

“Whenever a boat-load of liquor was 
to land and I was at the shore,” said 
Mr. Adams, “I’d get a phone call from 
the head office to report in Newark. 
Sometimes I’d be off on an investigation, 
and wouldn’t get home until one or two 
in the morning. There I’d find a mes- 
sage, and would go right on through to 
Newark, getting there as the office 
opened. It was most discouraging to 
find upon arrival that there was nothing 
for me to do there. In the company of 
eight or ten other agents I’d sit around 
for days doing nothing. In order to 
obey the order I would have to postpone 
several hearings that I had up in court, 
and when I’d get back to the coast I 
would meet some of my rum-running 
friends, who would say something like 
this, ‘Well, Doc, we slipped several in on 
you while you were away.’ 

“Tt was quite evident that these calls 
came in only for the purpose of getting 
me away. I never disobeyed an order 
and always carried out my instructions. 

“Once, however, after leaving some 
very important work and sitting around 
for several days without doing anything, 
as were over half the rest of the force, I 
went into the head office and said: ‘You 
say that you have a great many Anti- 
Saloon League warrants that you haven’t 
time to serve. I am only wearing out 
the seat of my pants here. Can’t I go 
out and serve them?’ 

“Vou do as I tell you,’ was the re- 
ply.” 

The interviewer is only too familiar 
with this system of exasperating an en- 
ergetic agent, as the same thing happened 
to him in the Government Secret Service. 

“Of course, the bootleggers in Atlantic 


City knew me and I knew them,” con- 
tinued Mr. Adams. “I had been making 
it pretty hot for them. First they tried 
to buy me off. I was offered several rolls 
of .bills, each one totaling over $1,000. 
When this means failed, the representa- 
tives of the bootleg ring came to me and 
said: ‘Doc, we’ve got to get rid of you. 
We appreciate the fact that you are hon- 
est and that you are trying to do your 
job, but you are ruining our business, 
and we’ve got to get rid of you. We are 
going to have a meeting with the higher- 
ups, and you'll soon be gone.’ 

“T told them to go ahead and that I 
would continue to do my duty as long as 
I was on the force. 

“A few days later I met the same men. 
This time they said: ‘Well, Doc, good- 
by; we’ve had a meeting with the big 
boss, and he has promised to get you 
through the Director.’ 

“One of the heads of the field agents 
was especially commissioned to get some- 
thing on me. He boasted openly, ‘By 
God, I will get the Doc!’ You see, I 
was particularly troublesome to certain 
people because I was not only treading 
on the toes of their friends and making 
arrests that broke over the lines of pro- 
tection, but I was also watching care- 
fully and getting very close to suspicious 
actions on the part of some of the prom- 
inent local and State officials. 

“A clerk was assigned to go over my 
expense account from the very first day 
I entered the service. Every few days 
she would tell me: ‘I haven’t found a 
thing on you yet. I hate to be doing 
this, Mr. Adams. I consider it an out- 
rage.’ 

“Then came the next move in the 
game. I got a notice at home one night 
to go immediately to the Market Street 
ferry in Camden, where I’d be joined by 
another agent, and where we were t% 
stop every truck and look for beer. I 
went immediately, but was not joined by 
any other agent. After spending some 
time there, stopping the trucks as di- 
rected, I was told by one of the local 
police, ‘Say, Doc, what are you after?’ 
When I told him, he said: ‘You won't 
find a keg here. You’ve got the wrong 
steer. They’ve been tipped off. But ii 
you want to get beer trucks, go up (0 
the turnpike at the fork of the road, and 
you'll get all you want.’ I did so, and 
in fifteen minutes I seized two big 
trucks carrying from thirty to fifty bar- 
rels each of high-powered beer. But it 
seems that this was New Jersey beer, 
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and that I had made a terrible faux pas, 
for the authorities did not wish these 
trucks to be seized. What they were 
alter, if anything, was the Pennsylvania 
beer. While I was taking these trucks in 
another agent called me up, saying, ‘Did 
you get a telegram from Newark?’ I 
said, ‘No.’ ‘Well, don’t touch that beer. 
My God, don’t you know that is New 
Jecsey beer? You had better go right 
home and get your telegram, and then 
get back to Newark.’ 

“When I got back to Newark, the boss 
would not speak to me for several hours. 
Finally I was asked, ‘Where were you at 
such and such an hour?’ I replied that 
I was at the crossroads of the turnpike. 
‘Well, where did your orders say that 
you should be?’ ‘At the Market Street 
ferry,’ I admitted, but explained that I 
was under the impression that he wanted 
me to get beer trucks. 

“This was afterwards held against me 
as disobedience of orders and was given 
as one of the reasons for my dismissal 
from the service. 

“A United States marshal told me that 
two days afterward this beer was re- 
leased by the office and delivered in New 
York. I was not even called as a wit- 
ness in the case. 

“IT took up my bench-warming job 
again, and for the next three days was 
given nothing to do. Then on Saturday 
I was given a little bit of routine duty 
for Sunday. I reminded my superior 
that under my contract it was optional 
with me whether or not I was to do Sun- 
day work, but, under the circumstances, 
I said that I would do it. A few hours 
later I was approached by the head of 
the field agents, who was also my supe- 
rior and from whom I had, of course, to 
take orders. 

“He said, ‘You’ve got just time 
enough to catch your train home for 
Sunday.” ‘I’d like to,’ I replied, ‘but I 
have been told to do some work on 
Sunday.’ ‘Oh, that’s all right,’ he re- 
plied; ‘I’ve arranged for all that. It 
won't be necessary for you to stay. I'll 
drive you down to the station.’ 

“This was later brought up as an in- 
stance in which I disobeyed orders. 

“A few days later, when I was work- 
ing again in South Jersey, I got a tele- 
stam to come to Newark immediately. 
Thad four men in jail and seven hearings 
scheduled for the next morning, and a 
tip that a very large boat-load of liquor 
Was to be landed that night. Of course, 
I had to go to Newark. I reported at 
the office and asked what I was wanted 
for, and was told to wait. After waiting 
around some time I went in the head 
office again and said I was ashamed to 
draw my pay for doing nothing, and 
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would they not give me something to do. 
I was then handed a telegram which 
stated that on account of lack of funds 
and the necessity to cut down the force 
my services would no longer be needed. 
At that time, I suppose in order to keep 
me quiet, I was told that it would only 

















The Rey. John B. Adams 


be a few weeks before they would put 
me back on again. 

“Immediately many resolutions from 
church bodies and from other respectable 
people in New Jersey poured in asking 
for my restoration. Some of the better 
hotel men in Atlantic City, who wished 
to have the town cleaned up, offered to 
pay the Government my salary and ex- 
penses. This was refused. The Meth- 
odist Church then offered to be finan- 
cially responsible for all my work. But 
the powers that be would not counte- 
nance my reinstatement.” 


Slee following is only one of the many 
protests and requests for the rein- 
statement of the Rev. J. B. Adams. This 
resolution was adopted by the New Jer- 
sey Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

Wuereas, J. B. Adams, a member 
of this Conference, has been dismissed 
from the Federal prohibition forces 
because of what seems to be to us the 
enmity of the enemies of law and or- 
der; and 

WuerEAs, The reason for his dis- 
missal was first given as necessary 
because of a reduction in the force 
caused by curtailed appropriations, 
then for disobedience to orders, and 
then his age; and 

WHEREAS, His activities were so. 
conspicuously successful as to cause 
consternation among his foes and con- 
gratulations among his friends; and 

WuerEAS, The divisional chief of 
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general prohibition agents, Mr. F. A. 
Hazeltine, now at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, has asked Adams to work with 
him, saying in a letter in the posses- 
sion of your committee, “he was by 
all odds the best prohibition agent in 
all New Jersey;” and 

WHEREAS, There has been little ap- 
parent activity against the bootleggers 
in South Jersey; and be it further 

Resolved, That the New Jersey 
Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, now in session at Atlantic 
City, and representing 70,000 mem- 
bers, does hereby most emphatically 
protest against this treatment of our 
fellow-member, to say nothing of the 
slighting of South Jersey; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we hereby insist 
that he be reinstated as the only way 
to successfully answer the boast of the 
lawless that they have greater influ- 
ence than this group that represents so 
many thousand Christian c'tizens of 
our State; 

Resolved, That we congratulate our 
friend and fellow-member on the ene- 
mies he has made and the friends he 
has won by his courageous and untir- 
ing activity in behalf of law and or- 
der; and 

Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to President Coolidge 
and Commissioner Haynes, and that 
the newspapers be requested to give 
our action as much publicity as the 
case warrants. 


According to Mr. Adams, the econ- 
omy reason for his dismissal was aban- 
doned when so many offers came in to 
contribute for his particular work. 


~ interesting side-light on the dis- 
missal of Mr. Adams was furnished 
me by ex-Agent Carslake. He said that 
he (Carslake) had been sent down to a 
certain highway over which booze trucks 
were running at a time when he could 
make a great many arrests. This, Mr. 
Carslake feels, was a move on the part 
of the authorities to have on record a 
large number of seizures made by Agent 
Carslake to compare with the few at that 
particular spot made by Agent Adams. 
Agent Carslake felt that they wished to 
have something on file to discredit Mr. 
Adams, if need be. 

“What type of men did you find as 
fellow-agents in the Federal service?” I 
asked Mr. Adams. 

“Tt was the regular custom,” replied 
Mr. Adams, “for agents to steal whisky. 
Some of them were just plain rum soaks. 
The Federal Unit heads could not trust 
the agents to transport seized liquor even 
from the warehouses. I remember one 
instance in which the agents drove the 
truck to its destination, and with the 
Director of Prohibition himself on board. 
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When they reached their destination, 
they started to unload, and finally said, 
‘Well, Director, we’re all cleared now.’ 
The Director looked under the burlap 
near the front seat, and found several 
cases still stored away. 

“For a time they intrusted the key of 
the warehouse to me as the only agent 
they could trust. 

“The bribes offered were very large 
and, of course, the temptations were 
great. I recall one colored agent who 
came into the service without anything 
at all, and soon bought a house, an ex- 
pensive automobile, and many luxuries. 


The first four weeks of his time in the 
Federal service were devoted to lining up 
the colored vote in his district. 

“When I was dismissed from the ser- 
vice, I had fifty cases coming up for 
trial in the courts, but I was never called 
as witness in a single one of them. Of 
course, my experiences in the Govern- 
ment service were most discouraging, 
especially when I so wanted to see the 
law enforced, and the disappointment 
was one of the main reasons for my 
physical break-down.” 

I have tried to reproduce for you the 
story of the Rev. J. B. Adams’s experi- 
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ences in the Prohibition Unit. Of course, 
this all happened some time ago, but it 
is also true that similar conditions now 
exist in various parts of the country. 
Men who are now in the Federal service 
have told me of the graft, the corruption, 
and the inefficiency of the Prohibition 
Unit. They cannot talk for publication, 
however, without risking their positions. 

Who is responsible for the laxity of 
law enforcement in the State of New 
Jersey as evidenced by the stories of ex- 


-Agent Carslake and ex-Agent Adams? 


And how long will the people of this 
country allow such conditions to exist? 


The End of Turkish Polygamy and 
One-Sided Divorces 


By A TURKISH WOMAN 


The adaptation of the Swiss civil law by the Turkish Parliament marks the 
opening of a new social era for the women of the East 


URING these last weeks a record 
D number of Turkish husbands 

have divorced their wives. It 
became almost a craze for men in Tur- 
key more or less ‘dissatisfied with their 
jot in married life to put an end to the 
marriage bond in a great hurry. It is 
simply the last chance for the Turkish 
husband to “dismiss” his wife without 
being asked why and without fearing the 
interference of any public authority. The 
Turkish Parliament has just substituted 
for the old Mohammedan civil law a new: 
law exactly translated from the Swiss 
civil law. As the dissolution of a mar- 
riage is becoming now subject to a de- 
cision of a tribunal, all dissatisfied hus- 
bands have made a hasty use, for the last 
time, of their old right of arbitrary 
divorce before the new law shall have 
come into power. 

While many Turkish husbands are 
complaining of the curtailment of their 
despotic power, Turkish women have 
every reason to rejoice. The old order 
of things was really disgraceful. 

Any man could dismiss his wife much 
more easily than his servant. The inse- 
curity of the family bond was appalling. 
The marriage was concluded, as every- 
where, as a public contract based on 
mutual consent. If the woman ever 
wished to annul the contract, she had to 
apply to a court, give definite reasons 
corroborated by evidence, and then wait 
for the decision of the court. In the case 


of the man, a single word, even in a state 
of rage or drunkenness, or just for fun, 


would be sufficient to break the family. 
Formulas of divorce could take forms 
like “You are no more my wife,” “Go 
from my house,” “You are free,” “You 
are a stranger to me.” <A man could 
address these words orally to the wife, 
or send a short letter to the effect, which 
generally did not give any reasons, but 
just declared that the marriage bond was 
dissolved. It was called a blank paper. 

Sometimes a man divorced deliber- 
ately. On other occasions he might have 
acted hastily, in a state of suspicion, 
jealousy, rage, or drunkenness, and felt 
sorry for his word a minute after. It 
was too late to change it. It immediately 
took legal effect. A fresh wedding cere- 
mony became necessary. 

The marriage could be dissolved even 
without any direct intention on the part 
of the man. When he changed his re- 
ligion or if he said in a public place that 
he did not believe God existed, his family 
life became automatically wrecked, even 
if he himself and his wife clung most 
insistently to their married life. In very 
old days of intrigue people of influence 
could break any home without the 
knowledge of the husband and the wife. 
False witnesses needed simply to testify 
that he had used words of blasphemy or 
said publicly he had divorced his wife. 

That was not all. The use of the mis- 
chievous formula, “Be this the condi- 
tion,” was also instrumental in breaking 
many homes. It ridiculed the sacredness 
of marriage, and was a constant disgrace 
for women. For instance, you wanted to 


buy something. The price asked seemed 
to you too high. All the explanations of 
the seller could not convince you. Then 
the seller resorted to the supreme means 
of convincing you of the truth of his 
assertion; he said, “Be this the condi- 
tion.” He was understood by everybody 
to mean the following: “If this assertion 
of mine should prove to be a lie, I shall 
divorce my wife as a penalty.” In case, 
somebody took the matter seriously and 
proved the man to be a liar, his condition 
took immediate effect without any fur- 
ther declaration on his part; the wife be- 
came a divorcée, although the man never 
directly intended to break up his home. 

You noticed that a friend of yours was 
drinking too much. You persuaded him 
not to do so any more. His mere prom- 
ise was not enough. In such a situation, 
the man would try to convince you by 
saying, “Be this the condition.” Men, 
deciding not to smoke any more, would 
insure themselves against the weakness of 
their own will by declaring publicly, “Be 
this the condition,” with the disastrous 
effects for the family, as stated above, in 
case the will to smoke proved too strong. 
It was in old days an every-day happen- 
ing to ask a man to declare as a sanction 
to any pledge or decision, “Be this the 
condition.” 


HE religious law which rendered 
divorce on the part of the man s0 
easy naturally invited some sort of 
check. The remedy adopted was this: 
A husband who had divorced a wife three 
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times could not marry her a fourth 
time unless she tried her luck with an- 
other man at least once. The idea was 
meant to be an advantage to the woman; 
the man, taking advantage of polygamy, 
could try married life with other women, 
but the wife had not this chance. So 
in case three trials of common life with 
the same man should end in disagree- 
ment, she should not be forced to under- 
go the useless experience for a fourth 
time before trying an existence as an- 
other man’s wife. This system, owing to 
the disadvantageous economic situation 
of the woman, worked, however, against 
her. She was given the chance of a new 
marriage, but only in a mock form. To 
begin with, the husband did not take the 
religious law literally in making three 
different attempts to live with a wife 
whom he was every time sorry to have 
divorced before the critical situation of 
a marriage with a different man arose. 
Sometimes his anger was so violent or he 
was so drunk that he used the formula, 
“I divorce you with a threefold divorce.” 
His idea at the moment was to make a 
remarriage quite impossible. But an 
hour later he was sorry to have divorced 
his wife in such a categorical way, be- 
cause he really cared for her. What 
should he do? She had become more 
than a stranger to him, as she had be- 
come the only woman in the world he 
could not marry. She had immediately 
to veil in his presence, and could not 
consent to remarriage with him, even if 
she wished it most ardently. She had to 
try to see if she could be happier with 
another man. 

Of course, the husband did not like 
the idea. Some way had to be discov- 
ered to get around the law. And this 
way was found once for all in the estab- 
lished social system of “Hullé.” In every 
Turkish town there could be found, some 
years ago, a set of men who acted in a 
professional way as mock husbands. 
They were mostly blind beggars, and 
there was a regular tariff for their pro- 
fessional service. The courtyards of some 
mosques were their market-place, so 
everybody always knew where to find 
them. Sometimes they went about the 
streets like the great crowd of street 
sellers, and cried in the corners, “Mock 
husbands, very trustworthy!”  Trust- 
Worthiness was very important for this 
profession. The religious law considered 
mock marriage as a serious act. If the 
mock husband did not want to divorce 
his one-day wife, no force on earth could 
compel him to do so. Consequently, the 
mock marriage was sometimes an excel- 
lent Opportunity for blackmail. There 
Were also cases when a lover was dis- 
Suised as a blind professional mock hus- 


band, and showed his real identity as 
soon as the wedding ceremony was over. 
Such love intrigues formed one of the 


favorite subjects of the old story-tellers 


in the coffee-houses in Constantinople. 


Gow there were cases more com- 
plicated than a threefold divorce. 
During the last years of Abdul Hamid 
there was a scandal of this sort which in- 
terested and amused a great deal the 
Turkish society in Constantinople. A 
young palace surgeon, a nephew of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, had not only divorced his 
wife with a threefold divorce, but he had 
declared, in addition, that she should be- 
come automatically divorced in future in 
case he ever entered the door of a house 
in common with her. Through this 
declaration he wanted to render impos- 
sible any remarriage, as he did not seem 
to be very sure of his will. As a matter 
of fact, his suspicion of her fidelity was 
dissipated, and he became eager to re- 
marry her. This seemed to be out of the 
question, as there was more than a three- 
fold divorce involved. The best experts 
of the Mohammedan law came together 
on the order of the uncle, their superior, 
in order to find a solution. Abdul 
Hamid, who took a keen interest in the 
family affairs of his dignitaries, was in- 
sisting on a peaceful arrangement. The 
consultations of the: experts resulted in 
this solution: To begin with, a mock 
marriage with a professional mock hus- 
band should be celebrated. After a di- 
vorce on the part of the mock husband 
the remarriage should take place. As 
entering the door of the common house 
would result automatically in a fresh 
divorce, the repenting husband should be 
made to enter the house by the window. 
The complicated experience cured the 
divorce mania of the young man, and 
his married life with his much-divorced 
wife has continued without any interrup- 
tion ever since. 


A the Young Turkish Revolution 

of 1908 there were many social 
changes in Turkey. The secret trade in 
Circassian girls ceased entirely. Some 
new economic opportunities rendered the 
economic subjugation of the women less 
complete than before. A great deal of 
attention was given to the education 
of women. Polygamy, although still 
legally tolerated, became very rare. It 
may be added here that even in the worst 
times polygamy was not so prevalent as 
people in the West imagine it to be. 
Good middle classes had always been 
insistently monogamous. As human na- 
ture is everywhere the same, there were 
even as many henpecked husbands in 
Turkey as anywhere else. Since the 
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Revolution of 1908 an educated man 
with two wives was considered as a so- 
cial outcast. 

In spite of these good changes, the 
single-handed, arbitrary divorce _ re- 
mained unchecked as long as the civil 
law did not become Westernized. It is 
worthy of note that easy divorce had no 
excuse of late, as it had before. Formerly 
marriage was a union of two individ- 
uals who only heard of each other 
through other people. As those acting 
as intermediaries were often biased, no 
real idea of the life comrade could be 
formed until the two met as husband and 
wife after a long list of ceremonies. At 
that moment each side had the surprise 
of its life. As the intermediaries had 
often exaggerated, the predominant feel- 
ing was that of disillusion. As they had 
not made a real choice, both of them 
reasonably felt the need of an easy di- 
vorce, of which, of course, only the man 
could make use. A marriage was for the 
girl the most important step of her exist- 
ence. For the man it was often a matter 
of a certain amount of money. If he was 
dissatisfied, he could divorce imme- 
diately by paying the price’ fixed at the 
wedding for the case of a divorce. 

Later it became the habit for the man 
to send his picture to the family of the 
girl. After that a “chance” meeting in 
the street from some distance was ar- 
ranged. Since the World War the com- 
mon social: life has developed very rap- 
idly after Western patterns. A man and 
a girl have as good a chance as anywhere © 
to get acquainted. Still, the one-sided, 
arbitrary divorce was a weapon in the 
hands of the men, of which they made 
use as often as they thought they had 
slightest cause. Remarriage, which took 
place in most cases in old days, became 
rather rare. Under the new conditions, 
the tradition of a mock marriage began 
to be neglected and the professional ad- 
herents of this line of business disap- 
peared entirely. Divorced women pre- 
ferred a real marriage to a mock one, 
and could easily take care of themselves. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
tendency of making use of an arbitrary 
privilege of divorce is not found only 
among the men. The Young Turkish 
Government, which was in power before 
the general war, did not feel strong 
enough to abandon the Mohammedan 
law, but still made some attempts to 
meet the grievances of the women. One 
of these was to give the possibility to 
the women of stating in the wedding con- 
tract that they had the same right to 
divorce as the men. Princesses from the 
Imperial family had always had this 
privilege. It proved that the women 
were ready to make a more prompt use 
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of the divorce right than the husbands. 
At the first slight argument the new 
woman most hurriedly said, “I divorce 
you!”. And the family was instantly 
wrecked. 

The new civil law contains the usual 
stipulations of Western laws, and gives 
neither the man nor the woman the 


single-handed authority of divorce. It 
also makes polygamy a public offense. A 
Turkish pasha once said: “Polygamy 
ceased from the moment when it began 
to give a man two or more women to be 
dressed after the latest Parisian fashion, 
instead of two or more unpaid laborers.” 
It may still mean good and ready labor- 
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ers only in distant rural districts where 
men have become very scarce as a result 
of successive wars. At any rate, the new 
civil law in Turkey will be a most inter- 
esting experiment. It may become the 
starting-point of a process of thorough- 
going Westernization in the whole Mo- 
hammedan East. 


An East’ Side American 
The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


| a preceding installment Mr. Stelzle wrote of the average 

saloon-keeper: “He was a social force in the community. 
... I recall that as a young apprentice, when I was arrested, 
as already told, the first man my friends went to was the 
saloon-keeper on the block. . . . Frequently he lent ‘hoping 
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nothing in return.’ . 
preacher few greeted me more cordially than the saloon- 
keeper when I made my pastoral calls at his home.” 
is the background from which Charles Stelzle approaches 


. . In later years, when I became a 


This 


Facing the Prohibition Question 


Y study and conviction I am for 
B prohibition, although I am not 
particularly attracted by the 
Prohibition always seemed to 
suggest gloom. It was unattractive to 
me because it was negative. Also, its 
promoters said unfair things about men 
in the liquor business, and especially 
about saloon-keepers, although Heaven 
knows they deserved much of what was 
charged against them. 

In my observation of social conditions 
throughout the United States invariably 
I came face to face with the liquor prob- 
lem. But, while I found much being said 
about the evils of the use of liquor from 
the moral standpoint, very little that was 
reliable had been presented concerning 
the industrial and commercial phases of 
the subject. 

It did not require very much study 
to discover that intoxicating liquor and 
the saloon were seriously handicapping 
workingmen, particularly in the labor 
movement. 

It was plainly to be seen that the va- 
rious trades and occupations affiliated 
with the liquor business wete having a 
sinister influence upon trade-unionism in 
this country. Not for several years did 
I finally hit upon a plan which I thought 
might be effective in removing this evil, 
which had already been recognized by 
prominent labor officials. 

In conversation with some of the fra- 
ternal delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from the British Trade 
Union Congress I had heard of the 
“Trades Union and Labor Officials Tem- 


name. 

















John B. Lennon, former Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor 


perance Fellowship,” whose object was 
“the personal practice and promotion of 
total abstinence and the removal of 
trade-society meetings from licensed 
premises.” Union meetings in saloon 
buildings had been seen by American 
labor men, also, to be particularly detri- 
mental. 

At that time Arthur Henderson was 
president of the Fellowship as well as 
Chairman of the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment. There were twenty-six vice- 
presidents, every one of whom was a 
member of Parliament, and every one a 


trade-unionist. In the fight for the 
licensing bill in Parliament, the enforce- 
ment of which actually meant the de- 
struction of the liquor business in Great 
Britain, the Labor men in Parliament 
had fought valiantly for its passage, but 
the bill was thrown out by the House of 
Lords. 


We this and much other informa- 

tion in hand, I wrote early in 
1909 to the delegates of the American 
Federation of Labor, asking their opin- 
ion concerning the organization of a 
similar society for the labor officials in 
this country. Fully two hundred of the 
delegates expressed themselves as being 
in favor of such an organization, al- 
though many desired further information 
regarding it. 

Upon my own responsibility I organ- 
ized a mass-meeting in Massey Hall, in 
Toronto, where the next Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
to be held. Further, I made arrange- 
ments for a dinner the following night, 
at which the Fellowship was to be or- 
ganized. 

It early came to my knowledge, 
through John Mitchell, formerly Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, that a 
caucus had been held of the delegates 
representing the liquor interests in the 
Convention, and that it had been deter- 
mined to break up the meeting. These 
delegates were to take seats in the front 
of the hall for the purpose of heckling 
the speakers, who, by the way, were 
John Mitchell; Tom L. Lewis, who had 
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succeeded Mr. Mitchell, John B. Len- 
non, Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and James Simpson, Vice- 
President of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Council. I presided. 

Massey Hall, which seats about four 
thousand people, was filled nearly half 
an hour before the meeting began. When 
the liquor men arrived, they were com- 
pelled to stand in the topmost gallery, 
and proved to be quite harmless. 

“Poverty has driven many a strong 
man to drink, and drink has driven many 
a strong man to poverty,” said John 
Mitchell, in arguing that the liquor 
traffic was the enemy of trade-unionism. 
“T am not at all impressed with the argu- 
ment that if you close down the liquor 
traffic you bring about a calamity. When 
you shut down a distillery, a factory 
takes its place, and when you close up a 
saloon, a grocery store is put in.” 

The meeting was the sensation of the 
Convention, because immediately the 
delegates began to take sides, and they 
were about evenly divided. Indeed, be- 
fore the meeting was held Mr. Gompers 
had asked me to call it off, because, he 
said, organized labor was then in the 
midst of a very critical situation. I re- 
minded Mr. Gompers that there were 
half a dozen resolutions on the desk of 
the secretary, sent in by various State 
and local labor bodies, asking the Fed- 
eration to commit itself against the pro- 
hibition movement. I intimated that if 
these resolutions were withdrawn I 
would, at least temporarily, call off the 
formation of the Fellowship, although 
the mass-meeting must go on because it 
had been extensively advertised and all 
the arrangements had been made. At 
the end of two hours he told me that the 
resolutions had been side-tracked. Mr. 
Gompers ruled that the discussion of all 
political questions was contrary to the 
Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, and that as prohibition was a 
political question, the resolutions were 
out of order. In accordance with my 
part of the contract, the Temperance 
Fellowship was not organized at that 
time. 

The effect upon the delegates of the 
Toronto temperance meeting, however, 
was so marked that it was the beginning 
of a most important educational cam- 
paign among workingmen regarding the 
liquor traffic. 


W: were told by the liquor interests 

that if prohibition became effec- 
tive a million workingmen would lose 
their jobs and be thrown onto an already 
overloaded labor market; that workers 
all over the country would break out in 
Open revolt and rebellion; that taxes 




















Photograph by Janvier 
William F, Cochran, who backed Mr. Stelzle 
when making the study of the economic 
aspects of the liquor problem 


would be so increased that workingmen 
would forfeit their homes; that farmers 
would lose hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually because nobody would buy 
the grain and the fruits which the liquor 
men purchased; that railroads which 
transport the raw materials used for the 
manufacture of liquor would suffer from 
a great reduction in business; that 
saloons and brewery property would 
stand idle, resulting in their confiscation; 
that there would be an unprecedented 
increase in the use of opium and other 
narcotics; that much sickness and many 

















James Simpson 


Vice-President of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Council 
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deaths would result because those ac- 
customed to use liquor could not get 
along without it; that jails would be 
filled with prisoners because of the great 
increase of lawlessness. 

I determined to find out how much 
truth there was in these statements. So 
I organized my office staff for the pur- 
pose of making a Nation-wide study of 
the liquor problem, purely from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. This research was 
made possible by the generosity of my 
friend William F. Cochran, of Baltimore, 
whose broad social sympathies enlisted 
him in a number of sociological enter- 
prises in which I was engaged at various 
times upon an independent basis. 

As the result of this investigation, the 
conviction forced upon me was that the 
liquor men were wrong in substantially 
every statement which they made re- 
garding the effects of prohibition. The 
experience of the past few years has 
amply demonstrated the fallacy of their 
arguments. My book, “Why Prohibi- 
tion?” (which is now out of print), con- 
taining these findings, was so widely 
broadcast as to be translated into Japa- 
nese. 

Most of us recall the slogan, “Food 
Will Win the War.” During this cam- 
paign the liquor men flooded the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture with data to 
prove that they were not using as much 
foodstuffs as the prohibitionists claimed. 

I was invited to appear before the 
Senate’s committee. At one of the hear- 
ings the statement was made that the . 
liquor men used only one per cent of the 
grain. This gave me my cue. 

“Let’s take the liquor men at their 
word,” I said to the committee. ‘“One 
per cent of the grain will feed one per 
cent of the people. That means 1,000,- 
000 people, because there are 100,000,- 
000 of us in this country. We shall 
probably send 1,000,000 soldiers to 
France this year; that is, one per cent 
of our population. Hence the liquor 
men, according to their own confession, 
are wasting enough grain to feed every 
last man who will go to the trenches this 
year.” 

It was exceedingly interesting for me 
to meet the exponents of the liquor busi- 
ness in public debate, usually at open 
forum meetings, in theaters and other 
halls in the large industrial cities of the 
country, or to give addresses which were 
followed by questions from the audience. 
I felt that I had the economic facts so 
well in hand that I was not afraid to 
meet any of the lawyers and others em- 
ployed by the liquor industry in such a 
discussion. 

Upon one occasion I was challenged 
by a lawyer of prominence in New York 
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City to debate the question, “What will 
happen to the workingmen as a result of 
prohibition?” I had been warned by the 
Anti-Saloon League leaders that this par- 
ticular gentleman would spend most of 
his time abusing and belittling me before 
the audience. I spoke first, and, without 
even referring to my opponent or to the 
Association which he represented, I im- 
mediately plunged into the facts and for 
forty minutes gave the audience some of 
the results of my study of the economic 
aspects of the liquor problem. 

When it came his time to speak, he 
turned to me and said: 

“You are too much of a gentleman to 
be in this business. You have not abused 
the liquor men nor the saloon-keepers, 
and this sort of procedure is altogether 
too uncommon among your friends.” 

He spoke in this strain for some min- 
utes, and then, instead of using his forty 
minutes in the defense of the subject, he 
told the audience a few funny stories and 
made some general comments, and sat 
down, nor did he use the ten minutes to 
which he was entitled for a rebuttal. 
Two facts were brought home to me 
again on this occasion: First, that it 
never pays to abuse your opponent either 
in a public or private discussion, and, 
second, that the liquor men had not a 
leg to stand on when it came to a pres- 
entation of the economic phases of the 
liquor business. 

I found that the liquor men made 
more of the “personal liberty” argument 
than any other. When I discovered that 
I would have to meet that point in argu- 
ing with some of the leading lawyers of 
the country who took the side of the 
liquor men, I spent a good part of the 
summer studying Chase’s “Blackstone,” 
a heavy volume on fundamental ques- 
tions of law. Adding some very human, 
every-day applications of those princi- 


ples, it was an easy matter to meet the 
learned gentlemen in the case that they 
were trying to make out. 

“Liquor men tell us,” I said, “that one 
man has as much right to drink a glass 
of whisky as another has to drink a cup 
of tea, but you never heard of one man 
killing another while he was under the 
influence of tea. No man has a right to 
drink if by so doing he poisons himself 
or makes himself an unfit member of 
society, compelling the state to cure him, 
support him when he is unable to take 
care of himself, lock him up when he is 
dangerous to be at large, bury him at 
public expense when he is a corpse, and 
take care of his family after he is gone. 
You cannot do as you please in a democ- 
racy.” 


+ ewe liquor men never failed to ex- 
press their sympathy for working- 
men in discussing the loss of their own 
business. They argued that the laborers 
wanted wine and beer, and to prove it 
they presented data which could not be 
authenticated. One of the most conspic- 
uous instances was at the time when the 
Senate was discussing the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Placed by a 
committee composed of unionists repre- 
senting trades more or less allied with the 
liquor industry, a full-page advertise- 
ment appeared in Washington newspa- 
pers declaring that 2,082,637 union 
workingmen petitioned the President and 
Congress against cutting off their supply 
of beer. This advertisement was a fake, 
and here are the facts: 

First, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor at the time the petition was pre- 
pared, there were 10,000 fewer members 
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in the Federation than there were alleged 
signers to the petition. Only twenty-two 
out of the forty-eight States were men- 
tioned in the petition, and yet the num- 
ber of alleged signers from the twenty- 
two States was greater than the total 
membership of the American Federation 
of Labor in all the States. 

Second, only 445 local labor bodies 
out of 22,000 were listed as having 
signed the petition. 

Third, the petition was not signed by 
individual workingmen. In most cases 
the officials of international unions pre- 
sumed to speak for their entire member- 
ship, when actually a very large percent- 
age of their members were in favor of 
prohibition. 

Fourth, many trade-unionists were 
counted again and again—in their inter- 
national organizations, in their State la- 
bor bodies, in their central labor unions, 
in their local unions, and in such organi- 
zations as personal liberty leagues, mu- 
tual benefit societies, etc. 

As soon as this advertisement ap- 
peared in the Washington papers I was 
informed by long-distance telephone :in 
New York of its contents, and imme- 
diately I made arrangements with one of 
the Washington papers to print a two- 
page advertisement in which every state- 
ment made by the liquor men was chal- 
lenged and their figures were refuted. 
That was the end of that discredited 
committee’s attempt to speak in behali 
of organized workingmen. 

In 1924 I made an analysis of the 
constitutions and by-laws of the National 
and international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor with 
reference to the use or sale of liquor by 
their members. This study indicated 
that approximately half of those organi- 
zations recognized the evil of intoxicating 
liquor and had taken legislative action 
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against the use of it by members—at 
least to the extent of penalizing those 
who injured themselves or their unions 
through the use of liquor. It must be 
recalled that this was after the Prohibi- 
tion Law had been in effect five years; 
for all of the constitutions were of the 
year for which the study was made. 


te of the principal problems con- 
nected with prohibition has been 
that of finding substitutes for saloons, 
by all odds a more difficult task than 
wiping out the saloons. I have pre- 
viously referred to the ways in which the 
saloon functioned in the life of the aver- 
age workingman. 

Saloon “substitutes” are cold and un- 
inviting, lacking the fellowship which 
was so common in the old saloons. Usu- 
ally the mistake made in trying to find 
a substitute has been in resorting to the 
process of elimination rather than the 
process of inclusion. More thought has 
been given to what should be cut out 
than to what should be put in. With the 
elements that attract workingmen—mi- 
nus the liquor, of course—humanized 
coffee-houses, reading-rooms, soft-drink 
parlors, billiard-rooms, and many other 
sorts of places must serve as substitute 
saloons, depending upon the needs of 
different communities. 

Motion pictures have undoubtedly 


proved themselves to be the principal 
rivals of the saloons, and the best substi- 
tutes. There is the free, normal atmos- 
phere to which the average man was 
accustomed in the saloon. He could 
come and go as he pleased, with no one 
at the door to bid him an embarrassing 
welcome or speed him a confusing fare- 
well. He did not need to talk about 
himself and his affairs or about his fam- 
ily. In a motion-picture house he could 
come and go in the dark; he was there- 
fore not compelled to wear good clothes. 
Furthermore, he could take his wife and 
children to the show, whereas he could 
not take them to the saloon. The work- 
ingman could afford to take his family to 
the picture show because it cost him no 
more than if he spent the evening in the 
saloon; and he felt a lot better the morn- 
ing after. 

The liquor men are now making stren- 
uous efforts to abolish the Eighteenth 
Amendment. They will never succeed. 
It must be perfectly plain that if the 
wets could not secure the support of 
one-fourth of the States before prohibi- 
tion, they cannot hope to enlist the sup- 
port of three-fourths now. Each succeed- 
ing Congress seems to be drier than the 
one that preceded it. It may disturb 
some of the advocates of the liquor in- 
terests that prohibition is producing so 
many “hypocrites” and violators of the 
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law. It is undoubtedly true that more 
men are now “carrying something on the 
hip,” particularly young men who think 
it smart. But the novelty will wear off. 

As for the actually cold-blooded viola- 
tors of the law, it must be remembered 
that practically everybody violates one 
or more of the Ten Commandments 
every day; but that fact does not justify 
the abrogation of the Ten Command- 
ments. The “confusion” following the 
introduction of prohibition is no argu- 
ment for its abolition. There always 
follows a period of reconstruction after 
the introduction of any great reform 
measure. This was conspicuously true 
after the abolition of slavery. The 
South, and in some respects the North, 
suffered for a whole generation because 
the slaves were freed in the South—and 
we have not yet settled the Negro prob- 
lem in this country; but should the Ne- 
groes have remained slaves because of 
the temporary inconvenience caused by 
giving them their freedom? 

There will undoubtedly be times when 
the situation will seem almost hopeless. 
But this greatest social experiment in the 
history of the United States will doubt- 
less work itself out, demonstrating that 
this country had the courage to carry 
through, in spite of the fiercest opposi- 
tion, a measure which some day will raise 
the level of living for all humanity. 


Next week Mr. Stelzle tells of sending a cable message to eighty-three kings and rulers. 


Inside a Federal Reserve Fortress 


by Nassau, Liberty, Cedar, and 

William Streets, in New York’s 
financial district, rises a great gray for- 
tress in which the divisional plant of 
the Federal Reserve Bank lives, moves, 
and has its being. Within and with- 
out its atmosphere is austere and repell- 
ing, as perhaps befits the home of bill- 
ions. 

Great gates bar its entrances, and be- 
hind them stand alert, heavily armed 
men with fingers on the trigger of forty- 
five-caliber Colts and quick-working 
magazine rifles. There are seventy of 
them, all former members of the United 
States Marine Corps. They are there to 
see that no guilty man escapes and that 
no dollar gets away illegitimately. 

Severe plainness rules, though the 
building itself is magnificent. Indeed, 
the interior aspect is much more like 
that of some factory devoted to produc- 


|} cree the block bounded 


By DON C. S8ITZ 


ing its output by secret processes than a 
bank. It is full of machinery, ensconced 
behind grilles and nettings, buzzing 
briskly twenty-four hours per day. The 
Federal Reserve System belies the soft 
tradition of bankers’ hours that are pop- 
ularly supposed to be but six per day, 
and almost constitute a National griev- 
ance, being held out as the Ultima Thule 
of trade-unionism. 

The Federal Reserve machinery never 
stops. It is operated in three eight- 
hour shifts by some 2,500 employees, 
mostly trim young girls. This factory 
manufactures nothing but figures. Day 
in and day out its work is that of sort- 
ing checks and counting money. Nim- 
ble fingers sort the checks; machines 
count the cash. It is the general dump- 


ing-ground of the member banks in New 
York. Each afternoon they dump the 
day’s receipts in cash and checks into 
the Federal Reserve hopper, and each 


morning the cash comes back in clean 
bills, and the checks collected. In- 
genious machines, invented by an em- 
ployee, operated electrically, stand in 
rows, and into these the girls feed the 
money received. Bills that have become 
tattered and unclean are sifted out to be 
returned to the Treasury at Washington 
for crisp new notes. The usable cur- 
rency goes back to the banks for further 
journeys in the world. 

Banks in this manner get rid of much 
drudgery and the public carries about 
fewer germs and finger-prints. For a 
time the Treasury washed unclean bills. 
The paper stock now in use will not 
stand laundering, so all the rejected dol- 
lars go into the macerator at Washing- 
ton. 

It would create a headache to recite 
the number of billions that thus run 
through the mill for the convenience of 
the member banks and in the interest of 
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The New Federal Reserve Bank Building 
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a sanitary currency. The checks sorted 
run to an average of 350,000 per 
day. In reality, the Federal Reserve 
System has become a vast clearing- 
house, and so reduces greatly the amount 
of cash needed to handle business trans- 
actions in the United States. Co-operat- 
ing with its member banks in other 
divisionals, it is constantly clearing the 
slate. A telegraph office, with many 
skilled operators, keeps the branches in 
touch with one another, and much of the 
bookkeeping is done by wire, a daily 
exchange of credits instead of cash tak- 
ing care of business. So it will be seen 
that the greatest function of the system 
is to serve convenience. 

It was not devised to make much 
money, but managed to do so during the 
hectic period following the war, when its 
rediscounts ran up to a pretty figure on 
a high rate of interest. Operating nor- 
mally, its rediscounts average in life only 
three days, about the time required to 
collect the bankers’ acceptances upon 
which it feeds. That is, the bank be- 
comes the indorser, and in this way the 
Federal Reserve accepts the paper of the 
corporation or individual. In rediscount- 
ing the Federal Reserve returns its own 
notes, which are manufactured at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington, and these are destroyed 
when they come back again, just as are 
the notes of the Bank of England, which 
constitute the sole paper currency in 
Britain. Convenience is more important 
than cash in these swift days, and from 
this standpoint the system is a success. 
It belongs to the banks and not to the 
people, in spite of its name. The Gov- 
ernment does not share in its responsi- 
bility, though its boards are appointed 
by the President of the United States of 
America. 

No great part of the billions of gold 
which America holds is stored in the 
Federal Reserve vaults. The greater 
part is kept in the Treasury at Washing- 
ton. These vaults are deep under the 
earth, where the gold reposes in uncanny 
silence behind bars and doors that dety 
the most ingenious burglars. Indeed, s0 
thorough is modern bank protection that 
the profession has been compelled to 
take to the open road for a living. The 
old-time cracksmen have been rendered 
harmless. 

The vault doors are segments of cit- 
cles that revolve into place and then 
“set up” so tightly as to leave not the 
slightest crevice through which a cracks- 
man could squirt his explosive “soup.’ 
The transportation of money is done by 
means of armored cars rented from the 
United States Trucking Company. These 
wheel into a great inclosed court to pick 
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up their cargoes of cash. Nobody steals 
from the Federal Reserve. There are 
fractional losses by minor errors, and 
these are charged off instead of being 
hunted for—at the rate of about $4,000 
a year. 

Unlike Nicholas Biddle’s United 
States Bank, which Andrew Jackson de- 
stroyed, the Federal Reserve can func- 


tion only through member banks. With 
their defects or methods it has nothing 
to do. Nor is it in any way a charge 
upon the public Treasury. The cus- 
tomers of the banks support it. That 
the egis of the Government is over it is 
a theory, not a condition. As a servant 
of the banks it is enormously useful, yet 
less than one-third of them belong, and 
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it has been losing membership. The 
two-thirds that are out represent, how- 
ever, only about thirty per cent of the 
banking assets of the land at large. It 
costs $3,600 a year to belong outside of 
the value of service. This is more than 
the little fellows feel they can afford. So 
they stay outside, and all too frequently 
“go broke” as a consequence. 


F ragrance or Fruit 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


Quantity Production at the University of California 


r | NHE main entrances to colleges and 
universities are chosen and, in 
some measure, hallowed ground 

for the erection of memorial gateways. 

California is no exception to a custom 

which has become almost a tule. 

Through the Sather Memorial Gate, 

which bears no inscription other than its 

name, throng in and out the ten thou- 
sand young men and women who people 
its campus day by day. President 

Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler often 

paused here when showing visiting pleni- 

potentiaries over the University to con- 
template what he saw as the tides of 
youth flowing eagerly and ebbing pro- 
ductively through the grilled iron portals. 

But on one occasion, not so very long 

ago, the visitor balked at the bromidic 

simile: 

“Do you know,” said he, reflectively, 
“this place puts me in mind of a trade 
wind blowing steadily through an enor- 
mous orchard. It comes out laden with 
iragrance, but no fruit.” 

About the fragrance there is no man- 
ner of doubt. Afar off you can smell it. 
When the Key-System ferry-boat leaves 
the Market Street slip in San Francisco, 
convoyed by its flock of wheeling hungry 
gulls, you can mark your destination 
across the bay by the white Campanile 
of the University standing clear against 
the green hills of Berkeley. To the for- 
eign-looking shores of the harbor it adds 
another Old World touch— 


> 


An influence luminous and serene, 
A shining peace. 


And when the ferry has shouldered on 
the other side into the projecting haven 
of the long trestle that runs far out 
Over the shoals to meet it, and when 
the yellow trolley has continued the voy- 
age ashore and wound its way up the 
contours of Berkeley town to Telegraph 
Street; when you have detrolleyed and 
made your way with Benjamin Ide 

















Graduation Exercises in the Stadium at Berkeley 


The pavilion in the center is the amplifier by which all the thousands present hear 
every word clearly 


Wheeler’s tides of youth through the 
memorial gate and over the memorial 
bridge into the academic precincts of the 
campus, there still more poignantly to 
the nostrils of the spirit comes the fra- 
grance of California. 

Architecturally this University aspires. 
Stanford, flat and fat, seems to be grow- 
ing vegetably and fruitfully out of the 
rich soil of the Santa Clara Valley. More 
fruit than fragrance there, more sub- 
stance than soul. California is built 
upon the hills, climbs upon them, lifts 
with them in bright morning airs, seems 
to partake of the quality of hill regions 
by the shores of adventurous waters. 
Shot across with sunlight, the last of the 


sea fog drifts away or ascends in smcke 
of sacrifice from this fair shrine, and the 
whole place seems to smile as though 
awakening from a dewy sleep. Tall 
clumps of eucalyptus trees and shadowy 
aisles of oaks, invaded by glades of 
smooth-shaven lawn, make vistas like 
“misty summers of Watteau” or old pic- 
tures by Gustave Doré in Dante’s “Para- 
diso.” Most of the buildings are built of 
white stone, conforming in type and in 
grouping to a consistent scheme, inter- 
rupted here and there by vine-covered 
red-brick structures, like Bacon Hall and 
the Chemistry Building, of an older 
régime that was humbler and poorer. All 
together they urge upwards and culmi- 
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The Campanile of the University of California stands up like a white beacon, relieved against its dark background, visible far across 
the sky—a symbol and a sign. In its belfry chimes ring out three times a day, a sound as of the old England from which they came 


nate in the towering white Campanile, 
also the memorial gift of Mrs. Sather, 
who built the gateway and the bridge in 
enduring memory of her husband. White 
and shining buildings, embowering trees, 
velvet lawns, vivid red flowers in beds 
and climbing vines—all sharp, clean, 
clear, against a vigorous green setting of 
verdant hills close behind and above, 
edging a deep sky. 

Fragrance unmistakably—of fruit also 
there is abundance quantitatively. At 
the sixty-second annual Commencement 
exercises of the University of California, 
conducted in the memorial Stadium in 
May this year, over two thousand grad- 
uates received their degrees and were 
sent out into the world, to the extent of 
the sign-manual thus placed upon them, 
guaranteed for diversified service. The 
“parchments,” signed like bond issues in 
multiplicate, were wheeled on to the 
platform in cars pigeonholed alphabeti- 
cally. Thus, en masse, was the 1926 
vintage crop delivered f. o. b. 

In these days when one must be born 
in a hospital, take nourishment through 
life in filling stations, be indexed and 


Bertillon finger-printed, psycho-analyzed, 
society-brand clad, crowned “in the New 
York manner,” machinery-entertained by 
the million, and at length innocuously 
buried in a decent crematory, education 
and graduation by the wholesale is in 
keeping with what we call civilization. 
Just as the success or failure of Chris- 
tian missionary activity in the Orient is 
judged in bulk by scientific audit, so the 
great universities of this country are 
coming to estimate their places in the 
educational hierarchy by the size of their 
establishments and the quantity of their 
output. Some glory in the rush and the 
bigness, the boom and the boost and— 
one is sorely tempted to add—the 
“bunk;” some are drunk with it, some 
accept it resignedly, some deny it hypo- 
critically, a few regret it sincerely; here 


and there an individual institution fights 


it heroically. 

To assign motives is no part of a 
chronicle of this sort, but the impression 
that California makes upon a fair-minded 
visitor is that of an institution which ac- 
cepts its size and the sheer magnitude of 
its partly imposed and partly assumed 


mission with a cheerful spirit. Resigna- 
tion at least would befit a State univer- 
sity which is in varying degree through- 
out this country the creature of legisla- 
tures, necessarily obedient to the sources 
of its appropriated funds. It cannot be- 
comingly restrict or select so long as the 
money is forthcoming for more public 
education. There was a time, twenty- 
five years or so ago, when a university 
degree was a mark of distinction; it 
meant something and it implied much. 
An alumnus of Harvard or Yale, a grad- 
uate of Virginia or Princeton, was a 
marked man in his own or other com- 
munities, and there was an impression 
widely current that in each case the 
Alma Mater left her brand unmistakably 
and ineffaceably upon her sons—there 
were few daughters in those benighted 
days. Nowadays, when “universities” 
multiply over the land and money flows 
in rivers from legislatures, invested prop- 
erties, and private endowment—when 
“Trinity” succumbs to “Duke” for the 
price of forty million—nothing “sells” 
better than education. The advertising 
fraternity admit that the country is 
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“sold” on health and education. And the 
consequence is that education, like 
periodical journalism, is bulking into the 
commodity class with coal and sugar and 
chewing-gum. It has ceased to be a dis- 
tinction. Very arguably this may be a 
good thing. No more “salted drawings” 
for leadership in America; no more re- 
finement in citizenship. But the smat- 
terings of Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses spread out wide and thin; kilo- 
watts and radioactivity for all. 

With the shortcomings of quantity 
production go certain advantages; which 
are considered shortcomings and which 
are considered advantages depending 
upon the point of view. In spite of the 
excessive load of undergraduates—besides 
the Berkeley plant, the Southern Branch 
in Los Angeles, soon to be relocated as 
the central inducement in a huge real 
estate “development” at Pasadena, is 
geared to the ten thousand speed— 
California does maintain the standards 
of its graduate schools, the personnel of 
which is recruited all over the world. 
And by the innovation of junior col- 
leges the heavy semi-preparatory work 
is being diverted from the freshman and 
sophomore years of the State University, 
with the result of making enrollment 
heavier in the junior and senior years of 
supposedly more intelligently directed 
and defined preparation for specific ends. 

The working out of the co-educational 
idea by exuberant thousands in such 
ideal out-of-door surroundings makes for 
a wonderful camaraderie and an enor- 
mous disillusionment. The propinquity, 
the constant tantalization of sex empha- 
sized by every inducement for physical 
expression, is freely admitted to be a 


continuing distraction from academic 
work. The whole trend of such masses 
of youth herded together is towards 
standardization; the fraternities put all 
their neophytes through the same courses 
of sprouts, individuality in neckties or in 
hair-cuts is discouraged by a public opin- 
ion far more effective than rules; in their 
clothing and the way of wearing it, in 
their speech, their manners or lack of 
manners, their amusements, their love- 
making, California in its young and 
healthy thousands conforms to settled 
styles. 

By contrast to Stanford, California is, 
for want of a better phrase, an academic 
experience rather than an academic life 
or existence. It is not a régime of years 
so much as it is a place to go by semes- 
ters and get whatever you want to buy 
in the way of education. There are no 
dormitories at all, no communal life, as 
at Stanford, though sixty fraternities and 
about half as many sororities split up the 
mass into social designations by Greek 
letters. The personnel converges daily 
in the mornings from Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, and other localities round the bay, 
and from the lodgings of Berkeley, and 
sprays back again home as night draws 
on. Oakland, with only half the popu- 
lation of San Francisco, sends twice as 
many students to the University in its 
next-door municipality. 

The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Students, on which one alumnus 
and one Faculty member regularly serve, 
governs and directs the body academic 
and politic. It decides social matters— 
has a given fraternity exceeded its finan- 
cial credit? directs athletic policies— 
shall we send a team to Philadelphia or 
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Seattle? and runs the University Book 
Store, with an annual turnover in the 
hundreds of thousands. Under its super- 
vision an Undergraduate Student Com- 
mittee functions as an _ investigating 
body, its findings, corresponding to those 
of a grand jury, forming the basis of 
recommendations to the President for his 
action. 

In simple justice to California, it can- 
not be said that the entire University, 
with its background of alumni and adher- 
ents, is altogether “‘sold” on size. A minor- 
ity opinion which has had informal and 
rather confidential expression through 
the utterances of an administrative officer 
who has spent the best years of his life 
in the service of the University, finds a 
bitter experience in numbers. Size, this 
opinion admits, is the most obvious way 
to get public attention and the money 
that follows. But sound development 
cannot be unless intensive growth keeps 
pace with the bubble or the shell. These 
loyal sons are devoted to the foundation 
that began as an expression of the great 
heart of California, visioned and estab- 
lished by a group of pioneers on the old 
classical lines they had brought with 
them from the East and by them sup- 
ported until, by the charter of ’68, State 
lands were set aside for the maintenance 
of the University of California. 

Something of that spirit lingered still 
that day in the Campanile, so ardent 
white and high, so crystal sharp against 
the Berkeley hills, its shaft filling an up- 
sloping vista of white flanking halls, with 
the one bright flaming note of a crimson 
sweater swiftly mounting there—the 
spirit of California, unboisterous, un- 
clamorous, very goldenly alive. 
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Still Lives 


Time treads lightly over these smiling isles. 
In hid-away places you’II find life now much 
as it was a century ago. A vacation this sum- 
mer among such laughing, gentle folk will 
wipe out mental cobwebs and ennui. 


It’s worth years in haunting memories 
just to spend the 3 or 4 weeks required for a 
round trip from the Pacific Coast. 5 or 6 days 
of fun each way on a luxurious liner—an en- 
chanting fortnight or more in Hawaii. 


Sit on the edge of a live volcano. Taste 
new fruits. See rare blossoms and trees that 
flower riotously. Hike, motor, surf, golf and 
play tennis on all the larger islands. Take 
inter-island cruises. Rest at comfortable hotels. 


It’s cool, too. Never above 85 in Hono- 
lulu! 


$300 to $400 covers all expenses — 
steamer, hotels and sightseeing. Or better 
still, stay all summer. Book through your 
local railway, steamship or travel agent. Sail 
direct from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B.C. For il- 
lustrated, descriptive information— 





223 McCann Bipc., 451 Montcomery St., 
San Francisco 
352 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 


Take in the whole Pacific Coast 


this summer. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh’ 


Review by FRANCIS de N. SCHROEDER 


Walter Raleigh whose letters have 

just been published, died at Ox- 
ford on May 13, 1922, sixty-one years 
of age. He was born in London, the 
fifth child and only son of Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, a Congregationalist minister 
and author of devotional works. He went 
to University College School in London, 
taking his B.A. from University College 
in 1881, and that autumn he entered 
King’s College, Cambridge, an enthusias- 
tic youth, six feet six inches tall and par- 
ticularly thin. Here he played golf for 
the University, became President of the 
Union, and, reading history in a very 
desultory fashion, missed a First in the 
History Tripos, and graduated at the 
head of the second class with a young 
man by the name of Austen Chamber- 
lain. 

Leaving Cambridge, he accepted a po- 
sition as teacher of English literature at 
the Anglo-Indian College of Aligarh, in 
India. He was there for two years, un- 
til bad health forced him to return to 
England. They were two years that he 
never forgot, strengthening the love of 
strange places and strange people that 
was his through life. In England he 
married Lucy Jackson, only daughter of 
the then editor of the “Illustrated Lon- 
don News” (who has prepared these 
volumes), and held in succession the 
chair of English Literature at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Oxford. 

The war was the turning-point in 
Walter Raleigh’s life. His three sons 
were in it from the start, and a month 
later he himself was drilling and march- 
ing with the Territorials, in the interval 
of lectures and pamphlet writing. It is 
no marvel that the war impressed him 
so; the man would be something less 
than human who could live through 
those years so close to the middle of 
things and think as he did before. The 
wonder is that he could see so clearly 
and think so straight at that time. In 
1915 and 1916 he was writing things 
about the Germans, without favor and 
without hatred, that we, cooling off for 
eight years, realize are true. He was as 
proud as a peacock when, in 1918, the 
War Office chose him as the official his- 
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'The Tetters of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. with a Preface by 
David Nichol Smith. 2 vols. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $7. 
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torian of the Royal Air Force, and from 
then until his death the Air History was 
always in his mind. In 1922, when the 
first volume had appeared, he fulfilled 
one of his earliest ambitions, and went 
to Bagdad by airplane. On his return to 
England, six weeks later, he was not 
well. Possibly from the water of Bag- 
dad, possibly as a result of a forced 
landing in the desert, sleeping four 
nights under the plane, waiting for re- 
lief, he contracted typhoid fever, and on 
May 13 he was dead. 

That is the story of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, new series. His well-meaning par- 
ents had burdened him with a great 
name, one of the greatest in English his- 
tory. To-day people are beginning to 
realize how well he lived up to its re- 
sponsibilities. He was fortunate in his 
friends. From one of them, Mr. H. A. 
Jones, who helped him with the Air His- 
tory, I shali copy this short description: 


I shall remember him best pushing 
open the door. He always came in 
the same way. A gentle tap, a slight 
fumbling with the handle, and the 
door would open and he would be 
there, slightly bent, because of his 
great height, a smile of welcome on 
his fine face, the collar of his inside 
coat sticking out above his outer coat. 
He would pause for just a moment as 
if to take in the occupants of the 
room, and then he would come 
quickly forward to shake hands, and 
at once his rapid, witty, bubbling con- 
versation would flow. You listened 
amazed. Barely had you caught one 
choice bit of wisdom before he was off 
on another. He seemed to await you 
with his next effort. As it shaped it- 
self in his mind and fell almost at 
once from his lips he would sometimes 
look at you, hold you with his eyes for 
a second as if ta say, “Are you getting 
that? I’m getting it!” And then 
when he saw you had, you would both 
break into laughter. He stood, it al- 
most seemed, on one side and enjoyed 
with you his other self. 

It would be vain to attempt to re- 
construct his conversation. His ges- 
tures, the moods which passed across 
his face as he spoke, the play with his 
enormous pipe—all these are essential. 
He would be talking. The pipe is out. 
Out comes a box of matches. He 
strikes one, and applies it to his pipe. 
As the flame touches the bowl 3 
thought strikes him. The thought will 
not keep. Off he goes into conversa- 
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tion, holding the match until he is re- 
minded of its presence when it burns 
down to his fingers. He strikes an- 
other, and the same thing happens 
again. After he had sat smoking and 
talking in the office for a morning, the 
erate would be full of charred match 
ends, silent derelict victims of his 
bubbling thoughts. 

He might want to illustrate his an- 
ecdotes. Before one realized the fact 
he was off up and down the room in 
martial stride, showing his idea of the 
goose-step, or else he would dive for 
his hat to show the type of headgear 
that his wife considered inadequate to 
the dignity of a professor about to 
visit Egypt. 

But to return to his letters. Talk, 
then letters, then books, is the way he 
graded his own enthusiasms, and these 
letters are very near to his conversation. 
Open either of the volumes at any page, 
and there is something that you will 
want to read aloud. 

In 1918, for example, a petition is sent 
him for signature suggesting stringent 
rules restricting the consumption of al- 
cohol by undergraduates. He makes this 
reply: 

I was sorry to get your circular. 

I have been fourteen years in Ox- 
ford, and have seen a great deal of the 
undergraduates in the Colleges. 

Drunkenness is rare, and is well 
dealt with by a decent public opinion 
among the men themselves. There is 
less excess than there was at Cam- 
bridge when I was an undergraduate, 
and that was very far from being 
habitual or general or scandalous. 

I cannot think it wise to ask the 
resident members of the University to 
adopt rules drafted for them by a 
body of petitioners the bulk of whom 
are neither responsible for the disci- 
pline of the Colleges nor well ac- 
quainted with the life of the under- 
graduates. 

A ceriain amount of freedom to go 
wrong is essential in a University, 
where men are learning, not to obey, 
but to choose. 

Thousands of the men whose habits 
you censure have already died for 
their people and country. Virtually 
all have fought. Why is it that when 
the greatest mystery of the Christian 
religion comes alive again before our 
eyes, so many of the authorized teach- 
ers of Christianity do not see it or un- 
derstand it, but retire to the timid 
security of a prohibitive and negative 
virtue? Your petition is an insult to 
the men who have saved you and are 
saving you. 

In 1888 he describes a seal-hunting 
expedition to his wife in the following 
terms: 

And so find ourselves coming up 


through a trap into a dark cavern. It 
IS essential that the swimmer shall be 
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Bernard M. Baruch writes: 


“Some one asked meif I had read Mark Sullivan’s book, 
‘Our Times’; so I took up the volume one Sunday morning 
and becamesomuch interested that I continued withit allday. 
I felt asif there were before me a moving picture of all the 
events, the outstanding individuals, and the life of the 
average American during the turn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Not alone does it hold one’s interest, but it makes ‘it 
easier to understand what is taking place to-day. To the 
business man and the student who wishes a clearer under- 
standing of his ‘to-day’ by a better interpretation of his 
‘yesterday’, the book is invaluable.” 


Our Times: 
The Turn of the Century 
By Mark Sullivan 


$5.00 at bookstores. 
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COLLEGES, CAMPS, AND 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 





Massachusetts 


ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
Intensive reviews for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course with Diploma in Home- 
making, Secretarial Training, Music, Expression, 
Art, Advanced Academic subjects. All Indoor and 
Outdoor Athletics, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 


Olive Sewall Parsons, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 














MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mzsse 





New York 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


LIMA, N. Y. (near Rochester) 
A high-grade coeducational schoo! which has been successful 
for 94 years. Prepares for all colleges. Music a specialty. 
Alljactivities. 20 experienced teachers. Moderate rates. 
Annly Dr. FRANK Mac DANIEL, Box L. 


RIVERDALE savctrne 
School for Boys 
Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College 
Board Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. 


Fire-Proof Dormitory. 20th Year. For Catalog Address 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ites Oregon 


THE CATLIN SCHOOL 


Culpepper Terrace, Portland, Oregon 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls; primary, interme- 
diate, college preparatory and post-graduate departments, 
Physical training, domestic science, art, music, dramatics. 


Texas 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must 
be that in the Fagan of others he does‘something that 
interferes; and if we know what it is that interferes, and 
the stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it cannot but 
be that, he is getting rid of the thing that makes him stam- 
mer. That’s the philosophy of our method of cure. Let us 
tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 























Orlilostalilelautshaey 


Catalogs of all camps (or schools) in U. 8. FRIE advice, 
from personal inspection. Want for Girls or Boys? No fees. 
Maintained by AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Write 1211-0 Times Bldg., New York, or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que. 
June 28 to July 31, 1926 


Thoroughly French atmosphere. French only spoken. FEn- 
tirely French staff. Elementary. intermediate, and advanced 
courses. Write for circular to the Secretary, FRENCH 
SUMMER SCHOOL, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 











WO TEACHERS offer ideal summer home 
for girls 8 to 12. Spacious grounds, home train- 
ng, athletics, bathing, nature study, hikes, scientific diet. 


THE OAKS, Tottenville, Staten Island 


Phone 835 I 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP SEAPER for Girls 2; K1N%:.5;, 3... 


Dancing, music, and dramatics featured. Fresh vegetables 
and Guernsey milk. Address Miss Searing’s School, 39 Maple 
Ave., Morristown, N. J., or 2 West 16th St., New York City. 

Camp for Girls 


GILFILLAN “ors %% 


In the Valley Forge hills near Philadelphia. Altitude 600 ft. 
Private estate. Own natural lake. Land and water sports. 
Constant supervision. Separate division for little tots. 7th 
year. Book/et. Mrs. MARY E. GILFILLAN, Paoli, Pa. 


GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ CAMP 


RIMROCK 


A summer camp for girls and little boys. A 
program of quiet occupation and recreation. 


KATHARINE E. SALKELD 
Petersham, Mass. 





























CAM P 


Where highways end and blazed trails begin. Individual log 
cabins on lake in primeval forest where one lives the simple 
life comfortably. Boating, canoeing, mountain climbing. 
Forest trips with guides. 40 miles from Canadian border. 
Excellent roads and beautiful scenery. 








New Jersey 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Invites your personal inspection of its equipment and 
organization. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, D.D.,LL.D., Headmas 
Box H, Blairstown, N. J. ; nee 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The PrattTeachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 














@ Standards. 
and Countries. 
and Activities. 














For High School Graduates 


College Degree Courses: 
Admin. Secretarial Science and Commercial Teaching. Highest 
Time-Saving Methods. 
Half Million Dollar Equipment. 
a In two 50-week Years Earn More Credits than 
in 4-Year University Course. Master Paying Profession. 
= Special Opportunity for Young Women in Secretarial Science 
and Commercial Teaching. Write Now for 61st Annual Catalog. 
Rider College, Box O, Trenton, New Jersey 


STATE 
AUTHORIZED 


Students from 31 States DEGREE 
College Clubs IN 
TWO YEARS 
INSTEAD OF 
FOUR YEARS 


B.Accts. and B.S.C. Business 
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FIGHTING FISH PATROL THE 
WATERS OF ADVENTURE LAND 





Glacier National Park 
on the GREAT NORTHERN 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


OME out and match your skill against the voracious 
trout of Glacier National Park’s cold lakes and streams. 


Low Round Trip Summer Fares to the Pacific Northwest— 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Vancouver—include 
liberal stop-off at Glacier National Park, going or returning. 
Go as you please tours or Burlington Escorted Tours at fixed 
costs withall details arranged—Alaskan Tours. Mail the coupon. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train—no extra fare 


¥ a : 0-6-9 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. } 

i Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this POMS IOF 8 oo sccacee 
day stay in the Park for a party of ................. I am particularly interested in | 
Oo General Tour of Park 0 Burlington Escorted Tour t 
| O North Pacific Coast Tour O Alaskan Tour | 
j Name.. sbuistebieachoaes i 





a dependable 


railway 


Address z : sit ot Plat a ce Bo ER nee a 
SE SY Se 





Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address,both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible, two 
weeks before the change is to go into effect. 
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armed with a heavy club and a candle. 
He lights the candle and peers about 


for seals; if he finds one he intercepts 


its escape and clubs it. 

Mr. Strachey objects to the adven- 
ture. In the first place, he says 
justly, that the seal is a gentle, pleas- 
ant animal, and that to intrude into 
its private drawing-room in scanty 
clothing and strike a light in order to 
brain it is bad taste, beside being an 
unpleasant business. Moreover, he 
cannot see without, or swim with, 
spectacles. There is further a consid- 
erable uncertainty as to how the seal 
behaves when assaulted. Bogey says 
he grubs up earth in the face of his 
assailant and then breaks his back 
with his tail. 


Again we find him writing to Lady 
Desborough, mother of Julian Grenfell, 
during the war on the news of Julian’s 
It is interesting to remember 
that Julian Grenfell was a direct descen- 
dant of the Sir Richard Grenville who 
fought the Spaniards in the little Re- 
venge, and that it was the other Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh who first described that 


death. 


battle. 


Words are no use; the live glorious 
complete thing that is a splendid hu- 
man history is too much for them. 
It’s over, but there is some standard 
other than our feeding and breathing, 
or even than our memory; and if we 
could only see it, nothing has per- 
ished. Our weakness cries for comfort 
and I dare not think how you will 
learn to do without Julian day by day. 
But I love to think how lightly he 
would talk of his own death, if we 
could hear his voice. 


Occasionally he got riled. 

I have been reading Schofield on 
Medieval Lit. It makes me cry. These 
schoolboy books by bright students 
won’t do. He has not read the books 
he talks about. He tries to stun criti- 
cism by exhibiting a scrap-heap of ma- 
chinery. It’s all very sad. His English 
is sloppy. He was begotten by a thesis 
on an endowment, and is now teaching 
pupils how to write worse books of the 
same kind. 


So much for Professor Schofield. 

But let that suffice. These quotations 
were chosen by the simple process of 
sticking a paper-knife into the book and 
seeing what turned up. There are plenty 
more where they came from. 

There are indications that Oxford is 
going to make a Great Man of Walter 
Raleigh, and how he would have hated 
it! The prize essay for this year will 
be written on the theme of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his place in English criti- 
cism. There will be much talk of his 
“Milton,” his “Shakespeare,” “English 
Novel,” and “Some Authors,” and the 
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undergraduates will probably play him 
for an odds on favorite against Matthew 
Arnold and Macaulay. There is even a 
chance that in time he may become such 
a stuffy literary figure as the latter. 
These letters can save him. They can 
keep him human in the eyes of all good 
men better than any formal biography 
ever could, and they must be read. 
They must be read in America, above 
all, for in our colleges and universities 
there are too few men of his type. 

He was an adventurer as truly as was 
his Elizabethan namesake, though the 
accidents of life made him an adventurer 
of the mind. For twenty-five years in 
the English universities he led the way 
and the young men followed. Teaching 
literature, he used to say, was like teach- 
ing swimming—pupil and teacher must 
bathe together. Sir Walter Raleigh 
never once held the pose of Moses giv- 
ing the law to the Hebrew children, so 
popular in American colleges. 

And if young men idolized him, he 
was always the first to defend them from 
the prematurely old. You will remember 
his famous reply to those who com- 
plained of the behavior and lack of dis- 
cipline of young aviators during the war. 
“The Romans tell us,” he said, “that it 
is sweet and decorous to die for one’s 
country. In that decorum the Service is 
perfectly instructed.” Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was something of a writer and a 
good deal of a teacher; he was particu- 
larly a gentleman. It is good to read 
of such men. 

Fiction 
FLAPPER ANNE. By Corra Harris. 

Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

A lovely flapper is thrown by fate into 
the Southern home of her grandmother, a 
sweet old lady of the old type and a digni- 
fied figure in the old-fashioned society. 
The things that follow are amusing and 
startling. Anne loses her heart (not, we 
must say, in a quite convincing way) to a 
worthy doctor of extreme anti-flapper con- 
victions. 


Houghton 


THE LOVE NEST, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Ring W. Lardner. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 

The author of “You Know Me AI” pre- 
sents nine short stories with an introduc- 
tion by Sarah E. Spooldripper, elderly 
spinster, confidante and p. g. of the Lard- 
ner family. Miss Spooldripper helped to 
keep the wolf from the door, and she was 
With the late Mr. Lardner during his fatal 
attack of conchoid, “a disease which is 
Superinduced by a rush of seashells to the 
auricle or outer ear.” An editorial note 
states that Miss Spooldripper herself has 
passed away, being found in the garage 
two months ago, “her body covered with 
wolf bites left there by her former ward, 
who has probably forgotten where he left 
them.” The stories, written in Mr. Lard- 
ner’s entirely original style, would not, 
most of them, fit into the academic formula 
of what constitutes a short story. How- 
ever, situations are developed interestingly. 
He digs beneath the false front of appear- 
ances to expose the laughable pretensions 
of a Broadway manager (a not unfamiliar 
type), or describes the pent misery of a 
little screen actress married to a motion- 
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To Make the Pane Come True 


EXT December and January, February and March! 

The snow-cold-indoors months of workaday America. 
The sun-warm-outdoors months of romance lands. . . . So, 
this cruise sails from New York December 2. In a week, 
the balmy Mediterranean. An unforgetable Christmas in 
the Holy Land. An ever-memorable New Year’s Eve in 
Cairo. India and Ceylon in height of season’ 25 ports— 
132 days of travel. Peking—4 full days. Japan for the plum- 
blossoms. Home for the Easter blossoms. ...A World 
Cruise such as you’ve promised yourself. And, Canadian 
Pacific has the facilities to make the promise come true. ... 
Its own Empress of Scotland, to carry you by sea. Its 
own shore-staft to guide you on land. Resident agents to 
secure privileges. Rail and hotel affiliations, to command 
best accommodations.... To be the preferred guest of 
such a system, on such a cruise, is a wonderful thing! 


‘* See this world before the next ’’ 


For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Litera- 
ture from your local agent 
or Canadian  Pacific— 
344 Madison Ave., N. Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 Se. 
James St. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per- 


sonal service if desired, 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 
tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. A cruise favorite 
for the last 4 years. Only 
\4 her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 
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SCOTLAND 













From New York-Dec.2 
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BINOCULAR "8 ACTION 


Broughtto 
Your Feet! 





a es 






pepesss Distance! Follow flight 
of fowl highinsky! Observe move- 
ments of deer, bear birds,ships, people 
off in the distance. Autos roaring ’round 
the track! Horses tearing down the turf! 
Make your eyes 8 times stronger! Bring 
Objects right to your feet! Keep a pair in 
your car! Motoring will become a joy! New 
Worlds will open for YOU! When off for a hike sling a 
pair over your shoulder (they add that smart military air) 
and enjoy glorious vistas as never be-ore. These Binovulars 
will prove a never-ending lifetime joy! Indispensab'e for 
camping, hunting, hiking, yachling, races, motoring, 
shut-ins, observation, bird and nature sludies, eic. 


HUNDREDS SUPPLIED TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
Liomers importation received! French and German Army 
Sere 8-POWER Prism Binoculars; famous PREMIERE 
ALITE; brand new, perfect. Brilliant illumination, ex- 
ees definition; remarkable light- oe power, Wide 
field of vision—many times area of field glasses. Central 
focusing with individual eye-strength and width adjustments, 
Superbly constructed, handsomely finished rich grain leather, 
Heat and moisture proof. Usually sell for $40.00 to $50.00, 
Our Price (while limited importation lasts) com- $9350 
plete with leather case, neck and shoulder straps.. 

















Send NO Money now! Pay 
Our Ram NOTHING on delivery. 
E mi See, Try, Test, ENJOY 
ry) ‘« Binoculars for 10 Days’ 
Trial Absolutely FREE! 
MONTHLY 
or, if youwish to aay cash atend of 10 15 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 ry Megs thec a4 
TLEMENT. Otherwise return them. Order 
NOW! Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery. 
“2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’* 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Distributors of Binoculars in America 
about yourself. We will appreciate and respect your information, 
THANK YOU! Outlook 6-9-26 
p< Pact SZASZASZISZINZISZESASLASZAWINZESZASS 4 


Af pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 
Money ‘Order for $: 21.75 inFULLSE 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
Tear out and mail this Adv. NOW! Please tell us something 
ch: Nh tion 6 











All Motor Roads 


lead to 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


It’s simply glorious! Good roads, like cathedral 
aisles, wind through miles of majestic beauty, under 
a canopy of cool green, scented with the fragrance of 
maple, cedar, pine, and fir. 

Through the trees glint silver lakes which invite 
you to camp and fish; while the salty tang of Old 
Ocean sings a lullaby of health and vigor. 

Sea, lakes, rivers-—-summer resorts and summer 
sports and cool nights—all await you in New Bruns- 
wick—with good roads radiating in every direction— 
and the broad smile of welcome and_ hospitality 
wherever you go. 


FREE ROAD GUIDES and 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


Gladly will we send you Road Guides, Booklets, 
information on special week-end train service, any 
information which will help you to make your motor 
tour of New Brunswick a glorious holiday. Write 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
13 Market Square, St. John, N. B., Canada 
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picture magnate and forced to masquerade 
as a grande dame in the palatial setting of 
his choice. The vulgarity, sordidness, and 
intellectual vacuity of his characters— 
nouveausc riches, theatrical magnates, bar 
flies of Broadway and the hinterland—be- 
come patent, but it is a little doubtful 
whether this showing up will be a revela- 
tion to adult readers. As to humor— 
chacun @ son gotit. If you enjoy the Lard- 
ner brand, you will find the book quite to 
your taste. 


LOL . Y WILLOWES; OR, THE LOVING HUNTS- 
LAN. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. The 
viking Press, New York. $2. 

Any one who has ever loved a cowslip or 
a thistle, a hedgehog or a badger, or even 
a lowly hen, will love “Lolly Willowes.” It 
is a charming book of sly humor. Or- 
phaned, and living in her brother’s house- 
hold, surrounded by a growing family, and 
friends not of her own choosing, to Laura 
Wiliowes, “one day is so like another, it’s 
almost impossible to throw sait on its tail.” 
Her great revolt against being “Aunt 
Lolly” to the third and fourth generation 
brings her to live in the village of Great 
Mop. Here she wanders with a strange 
yearning through beautiful English woods 
and fields. Finally, for release, she ap- 
peals to any supernatural Powers, and, 
having taken this risk, her offer is accepted 
by the Prince of Darkness—who turns out 
not so dark, after all. At first he merely 
provides her with a suitable familiar—a lit- 
tle kitten. She attends the midnight Ssb- 
bath of the witches. One of the most 
delicious encounters in recent fiction is 
Lolly Willowes’s meeting and chat with 
Satan, a mild-mannered man, dressed in 
gaiters and a corduroy coat. He is land- 
scaping the grave of Sir Ralph Maulgrave, 
who, among other deviitries practiced dur- 
ing an ill-spent life, “rode about Bucking- 
hamshire on a zebra.” 

COUNT BRUGA. By Ben Hecht. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. §2. 

Comicality mix- 
ture, not funny at all and shocking only 
as the talk of a @runken drayman is shock- 
ing. 

GOD AND TONY HEWITT. By Albert Kinross. 


9 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. §2. 

A war story the scene of which is in 
Salonika and London. The realism is ex- 
treme and exact—so much so that the 
reader does not feel as much sympathy for 
the characters as they really deserve. 
SIMONETTA PERKINS. By L. P. Hartley. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 

An over-sophisticated tale of a highly 
repressed Boston maiden who entertains a 
secret passion for a glorious Venetian gon- 
dolier. She never told her love but scuttled 
home to Boston. Emilio, the gondolier, is 
beautiful only as a tourist attraction. He 
never knew that he was loved. It is all 
very clever and subtle, but it certainly isa 
case of much ado about nothing. 





History 


7. bag ADFUL DECADE: DETAILING SOME 
ASES IN THE HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 

r ROM RECONSTRUCTION TO RESUMP- 
TION, 1869-1879. By Don C. Seitz. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $3.50. 


By the austere rule of this paper, a book 
by one of its editors may be reviewed in 
a space not so large as a man’s hand. The 
present editor of this section will not break 
that rule, but he will not deny himself the 
pleasure of saying that Mr. Seitz has made 
a good book. The past in the United States 
is receiving, from books published this sea- 
son, a series of black eyes, but the period 
discussed here was indeed fruitful in scan- 
dals—political, financial, and social. 

His carcer as a newspaper man has made 
Mr. Seitz economical in the use of words, 
and correspondingly vigorous. His chap- 
ters on such subjects as Jim Fisk and Jay 
Gould, Black Friday, the Virginius, Boss 
Tweed, the Beecher-Tilton trial, the trou- 
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bles of President Grant, and the disputed 

election of 1876 are not likely to be im- 

proved upon as clear and readable narra- 

tive. Mr. Seitz is free from partisan bias; 
he can discuss both the major political 
parties without awarding either the crown 
for virtue or the black mark of shame. He 
is the first political historian we remember 
to suggest that in 1876 both Tilden and 

Hayes deserved to lose! 

NEW ENGLAND IN THE REPUBLIC § (1776- 
1850). By James Truslow Adams. With 
—e Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
oa. 

The third and concluding volume of Pro- 
fessor Adams's history of New England 
more than fulfills the expectations raised 
by the preceding volumes. It is predomi- 
nantly a social history. “I stress the com- 
mon man,” writes the author, “and the 
struggle for democracy all the way 
through.” It was a struggle in which the 
common man was often the tragic loser— 
in which his sacrifices for the Republic 
were repaid by injustice and contempt. 
Much of the space is given to the post- 
Revolutionary decade, and it is here that 
the conflict between the classes was most 
intense. In recent times the disputes be- 
tween the myth-makers and the iconoclasts 
have messed up the whole field of Revolu- 
tionary history, and it is thus a relief to 
find a treatment of the subject which is 
neither propaganda nor counter-propa- 
ganda, but a sincere effort to measure and 
compare values. The author is concerned 
neither to glorify nor to discredit the 
fathers. That some of them were men of 
the soundest integrity and the _ loftiest 
sense of duty is no more true than that 
others were mere self-seeking politicians, 
insensible to the claims either of patriotism 
or humanity. He gives the important facts 
and a common-sense interpretation of 
them. It would be well for all professed 
i00 per centers as well as all 50 per centers 
and no per centers to read this book with 
care and to learn some needful lessons on 
the intelligent and conscientious use of his- 
torical material. 


Travel 


THE pad R OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO 
AF ‘A AND SOUTH AMERICA, An Inti- 
bth gi Pee by Ralph Deakin. With an 
Introduction by H. R. H. The Prince of Wales. 
With 46 Illustrations. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $4. 

Something like a record in understate- 
ment is achieved by H. R. H. when he says 
in his preface: “The author has, I know, 
given all the spare time he was able to de- 
vote during the course of a tour when 
spare time was at a discount to writing his 
story.” If in the history of time spare 
time were ever at a premium, it would 
seem to be during these four crowded 
months in Africa and South America. 
Throughout this continuous Cook’s tour 
and vaudeville entertainment the Prince 
conducted himself, as always, with unfail- 
ing tact, modesty, and good nature, even 
when he was told, fortunately in Zulu, tha- 
his loveliness surpassed the loveliness of 
butterflies and his presence was as impos- 
ing as the darkening shadows upon the 
mountain. This is the third in a series on 
the tours of the Prince which is probably 
unique in the literature of travel and 
diplomacy. 

Humor 

MENDEL MARANTZ. By David Freedman. The 
Langdon Publishing Company, New York. $2. 

Mendel’s comic and philosophic conun- 
drums (“What is a wife? A dentist. She 
works on your nerves.”) are funny and 
smart, but they do pall when they get up 
into the hundreds. Yet Mendel is a human 
and original chap, and the picture of Jew- 
ish life has something of the spirit of 
“Potash and Perlmutter.” The jacket tells 
an astonished world that Mendel and the 
book have the fine qualities of “Main 
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Street,” “Black Oxen,” and the novels of 
Ring Lardner and Fannie Hurst. But why 
leave out Sherwood Anderson, Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, and George Ade? 


Art 


THE ART IN PAINTING. By Albert C. Barnes. 
106 illustrations. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. $6. 

The author aims to “trace the essential 
continuity of the great traditions’ and to 
“offer a type of analysis that should lead 
to the eliminaticn of the prevailing habit 
of judging paintings by academic rules or 
emotional irrelevancy,” by adapting “to 
plastic art the principles of scientific 
method.” In the process more than one 
known art critic is firmly brushed aside, 
and it might conceivably be exhilarating to 
hear the pronunciamentos of a jury of 
such critics sitting in judgment on the 
book. Even more so if to the conciliabule 
were added the museum directors, college 
professors, and artists who fall under the 
ban of the author. Definition of junk in 
painting and bunk in art writing would 
add to the delights of the discussion. 

John Dewey states that the book “pro- 
vides an intelligent objective criterion,” 
and ‘‘does it not by laying down rules.” To 
which one may add Mr. Barnes’s disclaimer 
of the assumption “that the conclusions 
reached are the only ones compatible with 
the use of the method.” After which the 
prospective reader—the plot of the story 
not having been revealed in the present 
review—may proceed to perusal confident 
of encountering a form of guidance which 
has the approval of a number of authori- 
ties, and has, moreover, been embodied in 
courses at Columbia University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Philosophy 


OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
William) MeDougall. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

The Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
discusses, in clear and readable language, 
the whole subject of abnormal psychology. 
He explains the modern thought of Janet, 
Freud, Morton Prince, and Jung. 


Business and Finance 

HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Walter W. Jennings. 
a Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

This volume, of nearly 800 pages, is a 
most valuable reference book. The author 
has planned well and has packed into it, 
Without undue loss to readability, a vast 
amount of fact—political, economic, social. 
One would hardly read this book for light 
amusement, Dut if you are interested in the 
history of your country, you can well 
afford to provide shelf-room for it and to 
consult it as you would consult a good, 
reliable, succinct history. 

FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN 
If. By Harvey A. Blodgett. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $4.50. 

A very useful, simple, clear, and direct 
book which is, moreover, entirely practical. 
Some of the chapters Outlook readers will 
recall as having appeared in this magazine. 
An appendix gives a list of books on 
money-making and saving, which will in- 
terest the thoughtful. The volume is dedi- 
cated “To the great mass of toilers in 
America who want to become independent.” 


Miscellaneous 

MY NEW YORK. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Very pleasant and mellow recollections 
a New York in the 1860’s and 1870's. 
Readable for any one, but especially for 
those who remember the town in the 
days when two young gentlemen named 
John Bigelow and Elihu Root were teach- 
ing in a young ladies’ school at No. 1 Fifth 
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New York, MontREAt, Lonoon, Paris. 
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said than done. 


“SE... 


FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 


smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 


For without the finer tobac- 


cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD . 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one doilar 





— 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Investment Trusts—A Caution 


HE recent dissolution of an enterprise which went by 
the name of an investment trust brings up again the 
whole question of this type of investment. Our read- 

ers may recall an article in this department several months 
ago in which we presented a rather sympathetic view of invest- 
ment trusts in general and of the basic idea of investment 


trusts in particular. We also took occasion to sound a warn- 
ing against the fake and the illy conceived and managed 
investment trust, and urged investors to exercise caution before 
committing their funds to securities of this kind. 

Quite timely is an analysis of investment trusts made by 
Philip S. Sweetser, a Boston professional investment counsel, 
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should be borne in mind when purchasing securities. 
During the first period, safety of the fund is all important. The 
first few thousands saved by a young man become the foundation 
of his financial future. To risk them is as foolhardy as it would be 
for a farmer to hazard his seed corn. 

During the second period, activity in business enterprises which 
involves some risk is permissible, perhaps even desirable. As an 
offset, a substantial part of one’s surplus should be kept invested 
in safe, marketable bonds. When resources grow, there are more 
opportunities for diversification, to help insure the safety of the 
whole investment structure. 

In the third period, men begin to be more concerned about con- 
serving what they have. Personal earning power faces a decline. 
Recuperation becomes more difficult. Steady, assured income 
should be the investment objective. 

The fourth period is one for the observance of strictest conser- 
vatism. The man who has retired with a competence has everything 
to lose and little to gain through speculative or risky investments. 

Through all of these periods, the investor’s greatest security lies 
in allying himself with a bond house which will view his invest- 
ment problems from the standpoint of his interest rather than its 
own — and with an intelligent understanding of his circumstances 
and requirements. It will be a constant help to him, always avail- 
able to supplement his judgment and experience with its own 
broader background. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. aims to merit such a permanent and trust- 
ful relationship with its customers that it may serve them through 
a lifetime with sound investment guidance. 

May we submit a list of our offerings to conform 
with your stated requirements? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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which has come to this office. While we 
do not agree with every word he says, 
yet we do agree with the general tenor of 
his remarks and believe that the possible 
disadvantages of any given investment 
trust which he points out are worth seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr. Sweetser finds nothing unsound in 
the theory of the investment trust. The 
record of the British trusts he finds to 
have been, on the whole, good. The 
record of those on the Continent has not 
been so good. What, then, he asks, is 
the story here in the United States? 

“Practically all employ the fundamen- 
tal investment principle of diversifica- 
tion. In some cases this is the feature 
that is particularly stressed, the argu- 
ment being used that the investment 
trust shares or bonds provide a means 
for the small investor to obtain the same 
degree of safety through diversification 
that is ordinarily open only to the larger 
investor. 

“In other cases the expert investment 
management alleged to be provided by 
the trust is the main selling argument, 
and the attempt is made to appeal to all 
classes of investors, because few invest- 
ors have the time and facilities, even if 
they have the ability, to apply such 
management themselves. 

“The existing trusts in this country 
are of several different types. One type 
is patterned after the British trusts and 
issues bonds, preferred stock, and com- 
mon stock against a general list of diver- 
sified securities. Another type issues 
bonds only, against a diversified list of 
bonds. The others issue common shares 
only, mainly against a diversified list of 
common stocks. Some pursue the policy 
of buying and holding common stocks as 
long-term investments, relying solely on 
the law of averages. Others propose to 
make substitution in individual stocks 
when conditions surrounding such indi- 
vidual stocks make a change seem ad- 
visable, while still others propose to 
secure enlarged returns through pursuing 
a policy of taking advantage of changing 
economic conditions. .. . 

“When one buys the securities of an 
investment trust, he is really handing his 
Money over to a group of individuals for 
the purpose of having them manage it 
for him. In effect he relinquishes con- 
trol of his capital and gives them a free 
tein. Some investment trusts, so called, 
are in reality ‘blind pools.’ 

“Others provide certain restrictions in 
their trust agreements, but few divulge 
their holdings or just how their man- 
agement is applied to the trust funds. 
Moreover, because the holdings are sub- 
ject to continual change and because 





New securities of the trust are constantly 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


may be reserved now 
for your July Investments 








AST year American investors put into city 
real estate bonds approximately one bil- 
lion dollars, which was twice the total invest- 
ment in such securities for 1923, and twenty 
times the total for 1919. 
This tendency of investors to put more and 
more of their funds into first mortgage bonds 
is evidenced most strongly in January and 
July, when millions of dollars are released for 
investment through interest and dividend 





payments, and through the redemption of 
maturing securities. 


This year because of the low yields prevailing 
on other high-grade investment securities, and 
also because of the recent ups and downs of 
the securities market, the July demand for 
well-secured first mortgage bonds doubtless 
will be heavier than ever before. We suggest, 
therefore, that you make your selection now. 

















ODERN income-producing prop- 

erty, located in such important 
cities as Washington, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh—cities where economic con- 
ditions and real estate values are sound 
—is the security behind the 634% and 
7% First Mortgage Bonds which we now 
offer for June investment or July reser- 
vation, 
Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of uo loss to any investor in 53 
years. 
An investment in these bonds will give 
you a definite, dependable income of 
634% or 7%, and you have at the 
present time a choice of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. You may invest in 
denominations of $1,000, $500 or $100. 
If you expect to have funds for invest- 





ment within the coming month, you can 
make certain of obtaining the security, 
the maturity and the interest rate that 
you want by making your selection now. 
No deposit is required on July reserva- 
tions. 

If you wish, you may use our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan to buy one or more 
$500 or $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds by 
payments extended over Io months. 
Under this plan regular monthly pay- 
ments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for descriptions of our cur- 
rent 634% and 7% offerings. We also 
will send you our two booklets, giving 
further particulars about our Investment 
Savings Plan, and explaining the time- 
tested safeguards that protect every 
investor in Smith Bonds. 


Confidence in Smith Bonds 


is World-Wide 


They are now owned by inves- 
tors in every state of the United 
States, and in 33 countries and 
territories abroad. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


582 Fifth Ave., New York 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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BANK SAFETY 


More than 200 National, State and Savings Banks have 
investigated these bonds and invested large sums in them. 
Individuals have invested from $500 to $200,000 each. A 
Surety Company with resources of Forty-Eight Million 
Dollars guarantees the first mortgage security. 


6% Wirth Bank Sarety. You need not take less, you would 
scarcely demand more; for 6% is a fair return to any investor, and 


bank safety is that degree of safety which is required by banks for 


their deposit and trust funds. 


This combination of bank safety and a 6% return is available to 
you in the real estate bonds underwritten by THE BALTIMORE 
Trust Company, one of America’s big banks, and secured by 
first mortgages which the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company (resources $48,000,000) guarantees as to principal and 
interest. Titles are guaranteed by the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company (resources $30,000,000). 


The denominations are $500 and $1,000, the maturities one year 
to ten years, and any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. Write 
to the main office of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 17 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 





Baltimore Company, Inc............. New York N.Y. Binil By Da Ge ioiiscisiicsaccccsisssrccsrcns Warren, Pa. 
Baltimore Trust Company............ Baltimore, Md. —_ Elliott Magraw & Cow... eee St. Paul, Minn. 
Bodell & Company.................:006 Providence, R.I. Nicol-Ford & Co., Ince................... Detroit, Mich. 
Owen Daly & Company.................. Baltimore, Bid. Poe Br Davies vicccsccsscsosssiescssesesecasenss Baltimore, Md. 
7. (, Dana Be Comonany’...cccccciscsrsvssnse Buffalo, N.Y. Prudential Company...........:0:00....0..+« Chicago, II. 
Empire Trust Company..............St. Joseph, Mo. Charles D. Sager...............0....4. Washington, D.C. 
Ferris & Hardgrove................:00:00+ Spokane, Wash. Second National Bank.................. Saginaw, Mich. 
Industrial Bank.................... Grand Rapids, Mich. Union Bond & Mortgage Co......... Davenport, Ia. 
Ward, Sterne 86 Co. .s.sssdsierssss .Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


ACMBER 
FEOERAL RESERVE 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 70,000 DEPOSITORS 

















being issued and sold it is practically 
impossible to keep a satisfactory check 
on actual operations or on the status of 
most of the trusts. 

“Of course, it may be argued that the 
purchaser of investment trust shares does 
not fully relinquish control of his capi- 
tal, since he has the privilege of selling 
them at any time, but these shares have 
not yet a free market and this is one of 
their distinct disadvantages. 

‘One trust declares its policy is to in- 
vest in the common stocks of the best 
and strongest companies and attempts to 


show that the so-called high-priced or 
low-yield stocks represent such com- 
panies. A statistical study and diagram 
is featured to prove that low-yield stocks 
give a far greater return in the long run 
than low-priced or high-yield stocks. 
The selling talk for its shares based on 
this study is very interesting and plausi- 
ble. We have figures to show, however, 
that it is inconclusive, that the difference 
in return between the two groups of 
stocks for the period covered is some- 
what exaggerated and that in other pe- 
riods the advantage is entirely in favor 





The Outlook for 


of the high-yield stocks. In fact, we can 
show that in certain periods it does not 
at all follow that those stocks which are 
in exceptional demand and, therefore, 
sell on a low-yield basis represent the 
best-managed companies and turn out to 
be the most profitable investments. 

“It is undeniable that some of the best 
investments will be found in the low- 
yield class of stocks, but quite as many 
and more will be found in the high-yield 
class. No matter how plausible an argu- 
ment is used by the salesmen of these 
trusts a policy of investigating fully be- 
fore investing will be found to be wise. 

“Some salesmen will tell you that 
these trust shares will increase in value 
each year regardless of market condi- 
tions; that because diversification is em- 
ployed the declines in some of the stocks 
will be offset by gains in others. It is 
a simple matter to show that any group 
of common stocks, no matter how well 
diversified, is subject to wide fluctuations 
in price. It is inevitable that there will 
be periods when the holdings of these 
trusts will depreciate in value and the 
trust shares be worth correspondingly 
less, so that the general level of stock 
prices is an important factor to consider 
in connection with such shares. 

“By skillfully applying the principles 
of investment management fluctuations 
in the value of the holdings of invest- 
ment trusts can, of course, be minimized. 
Such fluctuations, however, cannot be 
eliminated. 

“One trust claims that its purchases 
of securities are made at depressed prices 
in all parts of the world and features 
that the trust holds over 500 different in- 
vestments. Can effective supervision be 
maintained on over 500 securities repre- 
senting properties in all parts of the 
world? 

“Let no one suppose that in buying 
investment trust shares or bonds he is 
not paying a good fee for diversification 
or management or whatever it is that the 
trust offers. The investor in these se- 
curities pays a substantial fee in one way 
or another. The amount is not a:ways 
easy to determine, but rest assured it 1s 
deducted. Some are very frank in stat- 
ing their charges, others conceal them. 
Known charges including both purchase 
and sale of the shares range all the way 
from two per cent to ten per cent of the 
capital involved. 

“One trust charges 1 per cent at the 
time of purchase and 1 per cent at the 
time of sale of shares. Another in addi- 
tion to this same charge deducts 2 per 
cent per year of the actual value of the 
investment fund and 10 per cent per 
year of the net income. 

“A third takes 6 points off the amount 
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paid for shares for selling expense and 
in addition takes 2 per cent per year 
from the fund for management. 
“A fourth claims that no charge is 
made for selling and management; that 
the fiscal agents assume all this expense, 
and in return receive an option at a low 
figure on common shares of the trust in 
proportion to the amount of securities 
sold. As the amount of shares under 
option, at last accounts, was around four 
times the amount of common shares out- 
standing, it is evident that the exercise of 
this option, even in a restricted way, will 
reduce the value of the existing shares.” 
Summing up his conclusions, Mr. 
Sweetser thakes his most forceful argu- 
ment: To place one’s entire capital in 
the securities of an investment trust, or 
even of several investment trusts, “would 
violate the principles of sound invest- 
ment management just as much as plac- 
ing the entire capital in a single or a few 
securities. . . . The investor will lose 
nothing by waiting until the investment 
trusts have been operating long enough 
in this country to demonstrate the in- 
tegrity and ability of their management 
and the results they are able to obtain.” 
To us this word of caution seems well 
worth passing on. Already in five short 
years there have been abandonments of 
investment trusts. Some, undoubtedly, 
of those that remain and of those still to 
be chartered will fail. Some, to us, seem 
soundly conceived and promising. But, 
after all, why does not reason demand 
that, as Mr. Sweetser says, “they should 
be looked upon as another type of se- 
curity to consider and not as a solution 

of the problem of the investor’’? 

WwW. L. S. 








From Inquiring Readers 


A GENTLEMAN in New England, hold- 

ing some Congoleum stock in a 
trust, has written us to get our slant on 
the situation with this corporation. The 
recent passing of a dividend had caused 
his apprehension. 

Congoleum Nairn is one of the leaders, 
if not the leader, in a very important 
line of production. For reasons that are 
beyond our immediate scope to discuss, 
there has been a depression in the floor- 
covering field, and Congoleum has suf- 
fered with others. The funded debt of 
the company is not unduly heavy. The 
preferred stock is distinctly of an invest- 
ment character. But our friend helds 
common—holds it, moreover, apparently 
in trust for the benefit of dependents. 
His problem was that of the ordinary in- 
vestor plus. 























Of course, if immediate income was to 
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“Two incomes are _ better than one” 


























When ships come in 


N° matter from what source your 


own personal earnings are derived 








—whether from a business, a profession 
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or a salary—an additional income from 





good bonds, built up by investing reg- 





ularly a part of current earnings, will 





prove an effective anchor to windward 






—a protection against emergencies. 






It is our business to select and offer 





desirable bond investments for your sur- 





We maintain offices in 


plus funds. 





more than fifty leading cities of the 





country at which investment advisers 






are always available for counsel. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Turn $2,000 


into 


$20,000 


in ten years 
at a cost of less than 
$99 a month 


ITH an average semi-annual invest- 

ment of $588.86 ($98. 14 a month) 
you can build an investment of $2,000 
up to $20,000 in 10 years in Adair 
Guaranteed-Insurable 612% Bonds. 


Only by investing in Adair Bonds can 
you obtain the liberal yield of 612%, 
secured by (1) conservative loans on 
income-producing city properties; (2) 
the unconditional guarantee of the house 
of issue, with capital, surplus and profits 
of $2,500,000; and (3) the right to 
insure-your holdings against loss at any 
time on application to an independent 
surety company, with resources over 


$27,000,000. 


The coupon will bring you an infor- 
mative illustrated guide to the safe and 
profitable investment of your funds. 





Initial Investment $2,000 


Semi-Annual Investment Progressive 


interest ash Total 
6 mos. $ 65.00 $535.00 $ 2,600 
1 yr. 84.50 615.50 3,300 


1% yrs... 107.25 592.75 4,000 
2 yrs... 130.00 570.00 4,700 
2% yrs... 152.75 547.25 5,400 
3 yrs... 175.50 624.50 6,200 
3% yrs... 201.50 598.50 7,000 
4 yrs..... 227.50 572.50 7,800 
4% yrs... 253.50 546.50 8,600 
5 yrs. 279.50 620.50 9,500 
5% yrs... 308.75 591.25 10,400 
6 yrs..... 338.00 562.00 11,300 
6% yrs... 367.25 632.75 12,300 
7 yrs. 399.75 600.25 13,300 
7% yrs... 432.24 667.75 14,400 
8 yrs... 468.00 632.00 15,500 
8% yrs... 503.75 597.25 16,600 
9 yrs... 539.50 560.50 17,700 
9% yrs... 578.50 521.50 18,800 
10 yrs. 611.00 589.00 20.800 
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be the criterion, the thing to do is to sell 
and reinvest. In this instance we were 
not informed about this point. What we 
said, in substance, was that the com- 
pany’s financial position was sound, that 
favorable news has recently appeared 
about it, and that the probabilities favor 
a resumption of dividends. “Personally,” 
the editor ventured, “‘if the decision were 
mine to make, I would be inclined to 
hold on unless immediate income were 
required.” 


}@= some others there may be a little 

meat in this letter analyzing a list 
of investments submitted by a reader in 
Indiana: 

“The Indiana and Michigan stock is a 
good public utility preferred. Armour of 
Delaware is a fairly recently segregated 
member of the Armour family and is, 
normally, sound. Just why it has been 
down is a little difficult to say. If you 
have any feeling that it weakens your 
list—which I personally do not share— 
by all means sell it. 

“We are a little shy of rubber securi- 
ties because of the many factors of un- 
certainty in the business—over-equip- 
ment of the factory end of the business 
here, uncertainty as to supplies and 
prices of the crude, and the prospect of 
a slump in the automobile business. Of 
course, the company [Goodyear] is one 
of the strongest in the field, but ‘safety 
first’ is a good motto to follow. 

“Your Anaconda bond would seem 
to us sufficiently secure, and we have a 
high opinion of Southern California 
Edison.” 





proommen guaranteed bonds and the re- 

liability of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Company concerned an inquirer in 
Minnesota. As to Metropolitan he 
asked, “What about the company itself? 
Is it reliable TO-DAY without any pros- 
pect of being alive to-morrow?” 

In our reply we did not make a point 
which now occurs to us, namely, that no 
company can be really reliable to-day 
without an excellent prospect of being 
reliable to-morrow. Exceptions? Cer- 
tainly. But the rule is good. 

“George M. Forman,” we wrote in an- 
swer, ‘“‘is one of the oldest concerns of its 
kind in the country; it enjoys a high 
reputation and its bond offerings are, in 
general, of investment rank. The Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company 
was established in 1874. It has a paid- 
in capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
about $775,000. Dividends in recent 
years have been at the rate of 16 per 
cent. The prospects are that it is not 
only reliable to-day, but that it will be 
so to-morrow.” 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Ete. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir Henry Lunn, Lrp, 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet No. 20 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Our FIRST MORTGAGES % 
and GOLD BONDS net - O 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaranteed 
by corporation with $795,000 paid capital and surplus. 
Write for information and booklet. 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE TITLE & BONDING COMPANY 
715 Florida Ave., Tampa, Florida 























Facts For Investors 


THE OvuTLook’s Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of all 
Outlook readers at the nominal charge 
of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding 
and reporting information service which 
ains to help the investor, small or 
large, solve his own problems. We are 
serving hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook’s Financial Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 
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There has never been a delay in pay- 

ment of principal or semi-annual in- 

terest on our $100 to $1000 First 

Mortgage Bonds, secured by income- 
* paying city business property, independently 

and authoritatively appraiséd at substan- 

tially 100% more than amount of mortgage 
loan. References: all local banks. 
Send coupon or write for ‘* 8% 
\ AND SAFETY ” booklet. 


\\ 


\, (Established 1915. Incorporated 1920) 
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Real Estate 
New York 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Have on my list most attractively furnished 
summer home of city gentleman ; splendidly 
located in Westport-on-Lake Champlain. 
Commands beautiful and extensive views of 
Adirondacks, Lake Champlain, and Green 
Mountains. ers 3 if 

First floor—Large living-room, library, din- 
ing-room, lavatory, pantry, kitchen, clothes 
closets, etc. i 

Second floor—8 double bedrooms, 2 single 
bedrooms, 2 baths. 

Third floor—3 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 
room, trunk-room. 

Wide verandas, fireplaces, 2-car garage, large 
grounds aud lawns, adjoining golf course. 


Renta :$1,800 


Direct macadam roads to New York City, 
Lake Placid, and Montreal. 
Inspection particularly desired. 
BEN J. WORMAN 
Westport, N. Y. 














FUR RENT AT 


Silver Bay, New York 
ON LAKE GEORGE |. 

Fully equipped summer house, 33-foot living- 
room with large fireplace; six master bed- 
rooms, three with running hot and cold water; 
bathroom, lavatory ; 45-foot porches upstairs 
and down on lake frontage; private «dock ; 
bathing beach ; Christian colony. Rental $500. 
Possibly for sale; haif acre. 

R. E. HUME, 606 West 122d St., N. Y. City. 





For rent 2822.25 £° furnished house in 

5 bedrooms. 2 baths, 2 maids’ rooms 
Scarsdale in attic. Pleasant summer home, 
large porches, shady lawn. Shown by appoiut- 
ment. Phone Scarsdale 896 M. 5,189, Outlook. 


HELP WANTED 





231 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationu-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ouin touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book. 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” — Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

HOUSEKEEPER for a boys’ camp in the 
Adirondacks. Address, with references, H. A. 
Williams, West 252d St. and Fieldston Road, 
New Yors City. 

SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED, by widow living alone, refined 
woman as working housekeeper. ust be 
well and able to cook. Another helper kent. 
Permanent home in New Haven to right 
person. 7,042, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Young, competent, experienced 
lady. Protestant. Teacher, governess, for girl 
twelve. Country. Good references. L., 
Fairville, Chester County, Pa, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED lady driver to drive 
lady’s car for the summer wonths. 7,036, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires position 
as governess or companion during July and 
August. References exchanged. Julia Easton, 
Hardwick, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED teacher of mathematics 
wishes pupils in Boston during summer. 
7.044, Outlook. 


FOR summer—normal school student de- 
sires position—companion, play supervisor: 
7,038, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady, successful teacher, seeking 
summer engagement, would exchange lessons 
for board and traveling expenses. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 7,008, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN, middle-aged, cheerful 
disposition, desires position as companion or 
companion-housekeeper with lady. 7,037, 
Outlook. 

NEW England woman, supervising house- 
keeper, thoroughly competent managin 
home and servants, cheerful. Disengag 
June 15. 7,033, Outlook. 

POSITION to tutor boy by university 
student. Best of references as to character 
and ability. William Reed, 1012 N. State St., 
Monticello, Il. 

PRIVATE college graduate, an experienced® 
t , desires position as traveling com- 





ACCOMPLISHED young _ Frenchman 
(Tourangean) who has finished third year at 
American university desires tutoring in Amer- 
ican family for the summer. Highest ref- 
erences. Address P. UO. Box G, Station A, 
Hartford, Conn. 

ANY reputable American firm or individual 
wishing the paré time services of an educated 
American residing in India please write to 
7,040, Outlook. ‘Terms very reasonable. 

ASSISTANCE with home management. 
companionship to elderly lady or semt-invali 
by experienced, respousible, traveled Prot- 
estant. Country. 7,041, Outlook. 





panion or tutor. 7,035, Outlook. 

REFINED, capable, middle-aged woman 
desires position as companion or managing 
housekeeper. City or country. 7,023, Outlook, 


SECRETARY — Young woman, expert 
stenographer, excellent references, wants en- 
gagement Adirondacks. Available July 15 to 
September 15. Will give part time services 
in exchange for board or full time for small 
remuneration. 7,028, Outlook. 

TUTOR and companion. Harvari gradu- 
ate, experienced in best preparatory schools, 
European travel, camp life, would take boy 
for summer or year. References.6,974, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY graduate desires Western 
summer work—secretarial, library, come. 
panion, or outdoor. 43, Outlook. 


YOUNG instructress of French, Vassar 
College graduate, of Sorbonne University, 
Paris, experienced European traveler, wishes 
couduct summer tour or chaperon girls win- 
terin France 7,043, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, Protestant, two university 


degrees, desires summer position as hostess, 
companion, or tutor. 7,007, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticuljars address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED—Elder! ople to board. Ad- 
dress W., Pawling, N. ¥ . . 


TRAINED nurse will take lady requiring 
rofessional care at my home for summer. 
eferences. Rutherford, N. J. 7,039, Outlook. 


CAMP for girls under fourteen. Dutchess 
Co. 7,031, Outlook. 


CHILDREN boarded. Teacher will take 
two or three children in own home in New 
Jersey. Intelligent care and personal interest. 
References. 7,030, Outlook. 


IS there a business woman would like to 
ermanently share business woman’s com- 
ortable, roomy apartment ? Quiet, residential 
location, East Orange. Convenient commut- 
ing Lackawanna. If prefer, could furnish 
own bedroom. Full home privileges. Unusual 
opportunity. Reasonable. Address 7,129, 
Outlook. 


NURSE would take child in her home and 








give care and training. 7,045, Outlook. 








TO RENT FOR SUMMER 


Rustic Studio Cabin overhanging pictur- 
esque brook. Westchester County near New 
York. 4 rooms, bath, 3 porches, electric light ; 
also 2-room cabin. Moderate. 5,973,Outlook. 


Rhode Island 
FOR RENT, at Jamestown, R. I. 


Delightful 10-room furnished cottage directly 
on water-front. Bathing, sailing, golf, tennis. 
Double garage, private wharf. $1,000 for 
season. Rt to 

Mrs. CONA TAYLOR, Jamestown, R. I. 











Vermont 


For Sale at MANCHESTER, Vermont 


Ten-room house. One acre improved land 





Several nice furnished cottages for rent this 
summer. W. B. EDGERTON, Manchester, Vt. 





For * 
sate Charming Home near Rutland, Vt. 
Accessible golf and trout- streams, wagnifi- 
cent mountain views. Studio, porches, beauti- 
ful trees, over 2 acres. 10 rooms and bath, 
fireplace, furnace, modern conveniences. 
Attractively remodeled by refined people for 
permanent home. Must sell to settle estate. 
or particulars and photographs address 
HOPE AVERY, Pittsford, Vt. 





Instruction 
(portunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
‘hour day. 2% year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or priuted stationery at $1.5” per box. ‘Thou- 
Tro. * — customers. Lewis, stationer, 

sae . 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


‘ SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
endents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
Caleteria managers, companions, Zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. ‘The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


“Pp 
‘ FOLLOW-UP” woman in New York City 
o measure results attained by about one 
f housand graduates during last twenty years 
: Om co-educational school. Non-resident, 
ull ume position. State age, religion, salary 
‘esired, previous employers, with exact po- 
py ee with each, Reply fully in 

writing. Give tele N - 
7,000, Outlook. See eee 











SPECIAL SUMMER 


TO - 


RATES 


The Great National Parks, California, and 
the Rocky Mountain Resorts 


Railroad fares to the glorious West are about one-third 


cheaper from May 15th to October 31st. 


Stop-over 


privileges are allowed at all points along the way. 


Mrs. E. R. Dixon, head of The Outlook Hotel and Travel 
Bureau, and herself an experienced traveler, will be de- 
lighted to book your accommodations—both railroad and 


hotel. 


able and instructive trip of your life, 
for the service. 


She will arrange all the details for the most enjoy- 
There is no charge 


The scenic grandeur of the National Parks, the flowering 
beauty of California, the snow-capped Rockies—what 
more can you desire for a perfect summer ? 


A trip planned for you by Mrs. Dixon will assure you of 


the greatest comfort and pleasure at the least cost. 


her at once for full particulars and advice 


In care of 


Write 


The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street 


New York City 








In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


The 
DROMMIE 


|) at this job of 
making athletic 
equipment for 


Stlaking the shoes of track 
men, and baseball players, 
and football players. There 
is scarcely an athlete who 
will wear anything but 
Spalding Shoes. 


We offer you the Spalding 
Golf Shoe...an athletic shoe... 
not justa street shoe dressed 
up tolook like golf:The price 
of these shoes—$10for most 
models™ is possible only 
because theyare sold direct 
through Spalding Stores. 
Drop in and see us. We have 
scores of things that will interest 


you. But particularly, we want 
you to look at the golf shoes. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
and all principal cities 
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By the Way 


A’ expert is an ordinary fellow away 
from home. 

A moving-picture producer on filming 
“The Passion Play” noticed that there were 
twelve Apostles. “Oh, that won’t do,” he 
said; “this is a big production. That num- 
ber will have to be increased to twenty- 


Sioux City, Iowa, holds the record, as far 
as we know, of being the only city in this 
country which has demonstrated at the 
box-office that it disapproves of the play 
“Abie’s Irish Rose.” Characterized as an 
inane and worthless drama by practically 
all of the theatrical critics, this play has 
run for five years in New York City. Even 
in Boston it surpassed all other plays by 
running thirty-four consecutive weeks to 
crowded houses. Wherever the play is pro- 
duced in America it breaks all records. 
Therefore the management could not be- 
lieve that the Sioux City people really 
meant their disapproval. The show was 
sent back again in a few weeks for a sec- 
ond appearance, and again met with com- 
plete failure. Is our center of culture mov- 
ing from Massachusetts to the Middle 
West? 


It is bad for the digestion to Fletcherize 
troubie. 


Reports from the West state that ‘‘Dude 
ranches” are becoming more and more 
popular. There are thirty of them in 
Colorado alone. The largest one covers 
30,000 acres of ground. In addition to 
riding, fishing, and boating, some of the 
“ranches” are providing full pack outfits 
for the “tenderfoot” tourists from the East 
and South. 


The Stage-Hands’ Union expects to insist 
in its forthcoming National Convention 
that a stage-hand be placed in every radio 
station, on the ground that these broadcast- 
ing stations furnish amusement. Churches 
—take warning! 


Always agree with a fool; never contra- 
dict him. If he could suffer contradiction, 
he would not be a fool. 


From Punch: 

teproved by her country aunt for 
sprawling on the sofa and told that it was 
unladylike, a small English girl retorted: 
“Ladylike! teally, aunt, in our set it is 
considered very middle-class to be lady- 
like.” 


Speakers at the twenty-fifth annual Con- 
vention of Master Plumbers, held at Los 
Angeles, California, declared that bathroom 
scenes in the moving pictures have estab- 
lished a new standard in plumbing fixtures 
and that their business has been much 
helped thereby. 


One of the best schoolboy howlers that 
we have heard is the .definition of rhubarb 
as “a kind of celery gone bloodshot.” 


“The marvels of electricity have set me 
thinking.” 

“Yes, isn’t it wonderful what electricity 
can do?” 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing editor 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary, an- 
nounces that the twenty-six letters of our 
alphabet can be fransposed 620,448,401,733,- 
239,439,396,000 times. Is it any wonder, 
asked the Louisville “Times,” that proof- 
readers all have that hunted look? 


We were aware that insurance is now 
available for almost any kind of a risk, but 
we had never heard before of the insurance 
now issued by Lloyd’s which indemnifies a 


writer against the cost of defending a law- 
suit for libel. 


The magnitude of the foreign sales of 
American-produced motion pictures is evi- 
denced by the recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. The 
report reads: 

“Statistical data are now coming to light 
regarding royalties in our motion-picture 
industry which show unmistakably that for 
the last six years our receipts from motion- 
picture royalties have been at least $300,- 
000,000, while our royalty pa ments for for- 
eign films in that period hay. »een scarcely 
$1,000,000. 

“Upon the basis of the most reliable 
sources and the most conservative esti- 
mates the figures for motion-picture royal- 
ties for the last five years are as follows: 
1921, $40,000,000; 1922, $50,000,000; 1923, 
$60,000,000; 1924, $70,000,000; 1925, $75,000,- 
000. 

“Of the 1925 total, it has been estimated 
that Canada paid us $3,500,000; Europe, 
$52,000,000; Latin America, $7,500,000; and 
Asia and the rest of the world, $12,000,000.” 


Sweet Young Thing: ‘Why are you run- 
ning that steam-roller thing over that 
field?” 

Farmer: ‘I’m going to raise mashed 
potatoes this year.” 


“Tf you cannot get along with two or 
three people,” says Albert Edward Wiggam, 
“there may be something wrong with them. 
But if you cannot get en with ten or twelve 
people, there is something wrong with you.” 


The superintendent of a Western rail- 
way had issued strict orders instructing 
station masters along the line to report all 
accidents or near-accidents immediately. 
The next day he received the following 
telegram: 

“Man fell off platform in front of speed- 
ing engine. ‘Will wire details later.” 

I‘ive minutes later the details came over 
the wire. 

“Everything o. k. Nobody hurt. 
was going backward.” 


Engine 


How to come out smiling from a bad loss 
is suggested by Edgar A. Guest in the 
“American Magazine.” A merchant in a 
small town ran for office and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. He polled so few 
votes that he appeared ridiculous. He was 
in danger of being laughed at. “But,” says 
Mr. Guest, “the merchant was a_ good 
sport. He beat the town to it. The morn- 
ing after the election he put this sign in 
his window: ‘$25 reward for the name of 
the man who cast that vote for me.’ 
Everybody saw it and laughed. But they 
laughed with him, and not at him.” 


Cheer up, Ed Howe says. ‘‘Nothing ex- 
cept the flood was ever as bad as it was 
reported to be.” 


The burning cf the Shakespeare Theater 
at Stratford-on-Avon recalls the fact that 
David Garrick sot up the first jubilee in 
honor of the bard one hundred and fifty 
years ago and lost money on the show, not 
the least part of which was James Boswell 
rigged up as a Corsican bandit with “Viva 
la liberta” displayed on his hat-band. 

The following curious advertisement ap- 
peared in a Los Angeles paper: “Wanted: 
Champion Checker Players who know their 
onions.” About thirty-five crack kins- 
jumpers applied for the position. An in- 
vestigation determined that one of the 
large motion-picture theaters wanted a 
champion checker player to sit in front of 
a theater and play all comers. Naturally, 
crowds gather around to watch every game. 
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